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Leighty Hits 
Rails’ Strike 


Insurance 


By Gervase N. Love 


The proposed strike insurance 
being secretly peddled to the rail- 


man George-E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation as an “artificial measure” 
dreamed up by “so-called finan- 


ognize their employes as human 
beings.” 


plated one which could cost a big 
Eastern railroad like the New York 
Central or Pennsylvania as much 
as $10 million a year in premiums, 
will not prevent radroad workers 


their demands when negotiations. on 


declared. 
Force a Strike 

Leighty and Assistant Pres. Sam 
C. Phillips of the Locomotive En- 
ginemen & Firemen agreed that the 
program is part of the industry’s 
campaign for drastic changes in 
work rules when current three-year 
contracts expire late this year even 
if they have to force a strike. 

The insurance plan was a more 
or less well-kept secret until its de- 
tails were ferretted out by a team of 
Wall Street Journal reporters, Wil- 
liam R. Clabby and David R. Jones. 
The policies sent to some 450 1 
Toads, they said, were marked “ 
cret” and were preceded by Seaiae 
(Continued-on Page 3) 


Labor Asks 


Approval of 
Forand Bill 


By Bob Cooney 
The AFL-CIO has urged Con- 
gress to extend the social security 
system to solve the “acute, press- 
Zing” problem of health care for 
the aged. 

Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of 
the AFL-CIO Social Security 
Dept. told the House Ways & 
Means Committee that the na- 
tion’s older citizens “have earned 
a better deal than they are get- 
ting.” 

Cruikshank- testified in support 
of a bill introduced by Rep. Aime 
J, Forand (D-R.1.) which would ex- 
tend social security benefits to in- 
clude hospital, surgical and nursing 
home care. 

Walter P. Reuther, ‘testifying as 
President of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
fial Union Dept., also urged pass- 
mage of the bill and said it would 
halt “the neglect of a segment of 
our population too long ignored.” 

The Eisenhower Administration 

(Continued on Page 4) 


roads has been blasted by Chair- || 


cial wizards” who “refuse to rec- | i 


Existence of the plan, a gold- 


from securing proper settlements of f 


new contracts open Nov. 1, ey td EB 


Here workers from Local 1157 
Corp.’s Cleveland plant. 


PICKETS PATROL ’ THE GATES of eas across the nation as| 
the huge basic steel industry forces a walkout on the Steelworkers. | 


line up outside Republic Steel 


Meany Refutes Khrushchev: 


Workers Back U. S. 


In Crisis Over Berlin 


Pres. Eisenhower and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany have jointly 
rejected the propaganda claims of Soviet Premier Khrushchev that 
do not support the American government’s 
position in defending Berlin against the Soviet ultimatums to “get 


“American workers” 


out.” 

As the foreign ministers of the 
Western nations resumed their con- 
ference ‘with the Soviets in Geneva, 
Meany wrote Eisenhower 
Khrushchev’s claims were a “delib- 
erate misrepresentation” and the 
result of “arrogance rather than 
ignorance.” 

“I am grateful for your letter,” 
the President replied. “I salute 
your entire membership” for re- 
affirming before the world the 
“solidarity” of American work- 
ers on the defense of Berlin by 
our government and the defense 
of “our rights and responsibilities 
respecting that city.” 

The Meany letter took note of 
published accounts that Khrush- 
chev had recently told Averell Har- 
riman, former governor of New 
York and wartime ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, that although the 
“leaders” of American political 
parties supported our government’s 
position on Berlin, “the American 
workers did not.” 

; Charge Is Refuted 

In view of the. renewed Geneva 
conference, Meany told the Presi- 
‘dent, he felt it necessary to refute 
these widely published statements. 


The President replied in a letter 


that.) 


released by the White House that 
he had long been “keenly aware 
and appreciative” of American la- 
bor’s position and declared that 
Meany’s message “should convince 
everyone, including the Soviets, 
that in the U. S. labor is free—and 
because it is free, it is part of the 
decision-making ‘process in our 
country.” 

“Free citizens cannot be di- 


rare Beioct 


New Union Offer 


Steelworker pickets patrolled idle mills across the country after 
exhausting every alternative to a strike except unconditional sur- 
render to the industry’ s insistence of a wage freeze and scuttling 
of previously won gains. 

- Over 500,000 steel workers were idled by the industry-forced 
strike which capped 10 weeks of intensive bargaining sessions domi- 
nated by the industry’s “‘get-tough” attitude and the atmosphere cre- 
ated by the Eisenhower Administration’s campaign .on “inflation.” 

The steel workers carefully banked the giant open hearth furnaces 
and reported: to union headquarters for strike duty as USWA Pres. 
David J. McDonald renewed efforts to avoid a prolonged shutdown 


‘Strikers Will Win’-Meany 


The following telegram was sent July 16 by AFL-CIO. 
Pres. George Meany to Steelworkers’ Pres. David J. McDonald: 

“The United Steelworkers of America have complete sup- 
port of entire AFL-CIO in battle for economic justice. 

“Certainly the union has bent over backwards to achieve a 
new contract without a strike. Every offer has been spurned 
by management. Am confident United Steelworkers will be 
victorious, for America needs new purchasing power and a 
high wage policy. Best wishes to you, your fellow officers and 
every striker. George Meany” 


by calling on the producers to join the union in setting up a fact- 
finding board to help bring about an early settlement. 

The companies prompfly rejected the union proffer, claiming 
that both sides already know the facts. 

McDonald’s post-strike proposal came as Pres. Eisenhower told 
a news conference that the strike had not created conditions leading 


to invoking the national emergency _iniunction provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He urged both sides to continue to bargain and 


defended his “hands-off” role and his previous refusal to set up a 

In response to the President’s plea for continued bargaining, the 
union had first extended the contract two weeks and then continued 
sessions until the last possible moment before the 12:01 a. m. July 
15 deadline. Union negotiators had offered in the final pre-strike 
talks—and the industry rejected: 

e@ To establish a committee jointly chaired by former industry 
and union leaders to recommend a solution on contract language 
covering local working rules and conditions, 

e@ To negotiate on a proposal to extend for one, two, or three 
years “the same rate of economic progress as steel workers have 


_| earned during the past three years” under the 1956 contract, includ- 


ing retention of the cost-of-living provision; and good faith bar- 
gaining on the non-economic issues. Steel workers averaged 
between 12 and 15 cents an hour annual package increases under 
the contract that expired June 30, not counting the cost-of-living 
factor. : 

“ @ To write into each agreement specific language that local 
working conditions “are not intended to prevent the company from 
continuing to make progress,” plus a letter from McDonald stating 
the union’s position as not opposing technological change or auto- 
mation of equipment. 

The industry’s rejection of these offers was based on its insistence 
on at least a one-year wage freeze with a reported but unspecified 
promise of some fringe benefits this year and the possibility of a 
“modest” wage hike next year, plus changes in eight basic work 
rules that the union has termed “eight-point chains . . . to enslave 
. +. Our members.” 

In his union-industry factefinding proposal, McDonald said that 


(Continued on Page 9) © 
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Senate Group Ups Minimum Wage 
To $1.25, Covers 10 Million More 


A Senate Labor subcommittee has voted out a federal wage-hour bill which would bring the 
most sweeping improvements to low-wage workers since the minimum wage law was enacted in 1938. 

The revised Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would bring some 10 million workers under the federal 
law and provide a gradual step-up to $1.25 from the present $1 an hour for the newly cneeees: 
and for some 24 million po! covered. 


> 


The next hurdle is the full Labo 
Committee, where Democrats hold 
a 9-6 edge. Chairman John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) of the subcommit- 
tee said he hopes for committee ap- 
proval and Senate passage. The 
House Labor Committée has said 
it will hold hearings after a labor- 
management bill is cleared. 


The subcommittee action ex- |proposed $1.25 minimum wage 


ceeded most expectations. It 
went beyond the original Ken- 
nedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, which 
the AFL-CIO backed strongly. 
Pres. Eisenhower told his press 
conference he ‘agreed “absolutely” 
with Labor Sec. Mitchell that the 


would be “inflationary.” The Ad- 
ministration had proposed extend- 
ing the present $1 minimum wage, 
but not the overtime provision, to 
only 2.5 million more workers. Two 
million of them already make $1 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Convention Call. Sent 


To AFL-CIO Affiliates 


The AFL-CIO has issued the official call for the federation’s 
third convention declaring that the meeting will come at a time 
“when the labor movement is under its heaviest attack in more 
than a generation.” ; 

Signed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler and sent to all affiliated unions, the 
call said that “the very right of unions to survive is at stake” 
because of vicious attacks in the legislative, collective bargain- 
ing and public opinion areas. ‘ 

The convention will open in the Civic Auditorium in San 
Francisco on Sept. 17. The. call declared: 

This third convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations meets at a. time 
when the labor movement is under its heaviest attack in more 
than a generation. 

The very right of unions to survive is at stake. “Hostile 
legislation is constantly introduced and actively pushed both 
in Congress and in many state legislatures. 

The great" reservoir of public good will toward the labor 
movement is threatened by the incessant abuse and distortions 
by much of the nation’s press. 
~ Some of America’s most powerful corporations, and many 
smaller ones as well, have taken the offensive at the collec- 
tive bargaining table in an open attempt to deny to their 
workers a fair share of the fruits of labor, to weaken existing 
conditions of work, and to undermine the very collective 
bargaining process itself. 

These assaults have been intensified despite the clear ver- 
dict of the American people in last November’s election that 
unions have a legitimate and proper place in our society.. The 
labor movement is thus under vicious attack in a period 
when its influence is most urgently needed to promote the 
domestic well-being of our country and the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. 

We have undergone a drastic economic recession, the impact 
of which fell hardest upon the nation’s wage-earners; and our 
apparent recovery has left millions of jobless marooned in 
geographical or industrial backwaters. 

As a people, we still lack enough schools, housing, high- 


ways, medical care and a host of other essentials to our na- 


tional progress. 

We still fall far deci of true economic justice in the dis- 
tribution of the products of our productive genius. No better 
example can be cited than the lag of employment behind 
Promts Curing the busincss upswing of the last year. 

We still face the implacable enmity of world communism, 
unsoftened by cultural exchanges and the excursions to our 
shores of plausible apologists for Soviet oppression. 

If our country is to meet these challenges, the labor move- 
ment must be strong and free. The labor movement fills a 
unique and indispensable role in America’s quest for pros- 
perity, social justice and world-wide democracy. 

It is the labor movement that presses for full employment, 
better schools, adequate housing, area redevelopment, realistic 
wage-hour protection and all other measures for the better- 
ment, not simply of union members, but ofall our countrymen. 


It is the labor movement that supports a strong national . 


defense and a sound foreign aid program—and which, even 
more importantly, guides and encourages the growth of free 
trade unions in free nations around the globe, building the 
bedrock of democracy in the new nations of the world. 

Those who would weaken the labor movement would 
weaken America. Those who would destroy the labor move- 
ment would strike at the survival of democracy itself. 

The delegates to this third constitutional convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have the responsibility of shaping and enacting 
a program to repel the attacks of labor’s enemies and to 
achieve the social and economic goals to which our move- 
ment is dedicated. With the full participation and united 
determination of all our affiliated unions, true to the heritage 
and traditions of the American labor movement, we will de- 
cisively fulfill that responsibility. 


aie 


"| tion's objections. 


Economic Growth May Be Blocked 
By Inflation Fears, UN Chief Says 


Geneva—Labor fears that concern over “inflation” may actually hold back the growth of industrial 


countries, including the United States, were given strong support here by Dag aes i. 


secretary-general of the United Nations. 


Hammarskjold expressed his own concern that the governments of industeially developed coun- 


tries might be over-emphasizing price stability at the cost of economic growth. 
Although he made no direct ref-* 


erence to the United States, the 
constant emphasis of the Eisen- 
hower Administration on the dan- 
gers of “inflation” left little doubt 
in the minds pf his hearers that he 
had the United States vhiehy in 


othe secretary-general told the 
UN Economic and Social Council 
that immediately after World War 
Il, the general climate “was one of 


| Meany Asks 
Override of 
Housing Veto 


The AFL-CIO has called on Con- 
gress to override Pres. Eisenhower’s 
“ill-conceived and ill-advised” veto 
of a compromise housing bill. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in letters to all members of the 
Senate, charged the President “com- 
pletely ignores the needs of low- 
income families and the elderly for 
decent homes within their means.” 
The Administration proposals, he 
added, focus mainly on “providing 
additional homes for higher income 
families already well housed.” 

The congressionally-approved 

housing bill, said. the federa 
president, “would provide 2 
000 urgently needed homes, as- 
sure jobs to at least 500,000 
workers and utilize large amounts 
of building materials and other 
equipment readily available for 
construction and furnishing 
homes Americans now need.” 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
an’ author of the original Senate 
bill, announced the Senate Banking 
subcommittee on housing will start 
hearings July 23 on the President’s 
veto and demand a “line-by-line 
explanation’”’ of the Administra- 


‘Misleading’ Veto 

He charged there were many 
“half-truths and many misleading 
statements. in the veto message.” 
On the basis of the hearings, said 
Sparkman, the subcommittee will 
determine whether to recommend 
passage of the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. or “whether it should be 
modified in some respects.” 

The Democratic leadership in the 
House and Senate had cut back 
their housing programs, partly re- 
ducing their duration from six 
years to two, to make the final 
measure acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower vetoed the bill 
with the charge that it was infla- 
tionary and involved additional gov- 
érnment spending. 

Clash Looms 

Democratic Senate Leader Lyn- 


don Johnson (D-Tex.) labeled the 
veto “partisan and political” and 


sue. 
Meany’s letter pointed out 
that the bill would add $64 mil- 
lion to fiscal 1960 government 
expenditures, an amount he. 
termed “rockbottom” which the 
nation “can ill-afford not to spend 
unless we are willing to face 
ever-spreading slums, continu- 
ing deterioration of our cities 
and chronic housing shortages.” 
In a fact sheet accompanying 
the letter, the AFL-CIO termed the 
housing bill “moderate” and “non- 
inflationary,” with the merit of pro- 
viding 200,000 homes for low-in- 
come families and set up $900 mil- 
lion over the next two years to 
permit cities “to tear out cancerous 
slums and carry out urban rede- 
velopment.” 


expansion and governments and 


peoples throughout the world were 
what I might cali ‘growth-minded.’ 


growth appears—in some coun- 
tries, at least—to have dimin- 
ished and other goals have be- 
come more prominent.” 

He declared that while recovery 
had taken place, unemployment re- 
mained high in a.number of ih- 
dustrial countries where full pro- 


indicated a major clash on the is-}: 


Students Hit Leker Market: 


Joblessness Jumps 


By 600,000 in June 


By Saul Miller 
A small ‘aimed | in the job situation was not large enough 
to offset the influx of student job-seekers in June and unemployment 
increased 600,000 to a total of 4 million. 
The Labor Dept. reported an increase of 593,000 unemployed 
from May to June, the largest increase since 1947 with the excep. 


tion of 1957. The increase indi- 
cated the continuing growth in the 
labor force resulting from higher 
birth rates in the 1940s—a _prob- 
lem that is expected to become 


About 2.2 million young persons 
between 14 and 24 entered the 
labor force in June with about 750,- 
000 of them. classified as. unem- 
ployed. The reduction in unem- 
ployment among adult: workers. 25 
years and over—mainly among 
those unemployed for 15 weeks of 
more—cut the total increase in job- 
lessness to about 600,000. 

The seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment remained un- 
changed at 4.9 percent from May 
after declining steadily since Jan- 
uary. 

The 4 million unemployed was 
the highest since 1947 for the 
month of June with the exception 
of recession-stricken 1958, when 
the total was 5.4 million, and 1949, 
during another recession period 
when it registered slightly over 4 
million. 

Employment Sets Record 

Total employment in June 
reached a new all-time record of 
67.3 million despite the 4 million 
unemployed, reflecting once again 
the problem of an expanding labor 
force. The previous record was 
set in July 1957, when 67.2 million 
were employed. 

The Labor Dept. report said that 
although the rise in unemployment 

was “largely seasonal,” there were 
signs of “continued recovery in 
manufacturing.” 


Manovfacturing employment 
rose 234,000 over the month as 
the total number of jobless for 
15 weeks or longer fell by 200,- 
000. Non-farm employment rose 
more than seasonally with an 
increase to 52.5 million. De- 
spite the gain in factory jobs, 
however, employment in _ this 
area was still 400,000 below the 
June 1957 level. 


The factory workweek rose by 
one-tenth of an hour to 40.6 hours 
in June, accounted for mostly by 
‘seasonal changes. The longer 
hours resulted in a 22-cent increase 
in weekly earnings, which went to 
a new high of $90.54 for June. 
Hourly earnings remained steady. 

The drop in the number of job- 
less idled 15 weeks or longer sent 
the total down to 900,000 compared 
to 1.6 million in June 1958. This 
group was still twice the June 1957 
level, however, and included about 
540,000 persons out of work for 
more than 26 weeks. 


_. Upsurge Since February 

Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, deputy 
assistant secretary of labor, told 
reporters that one of the high spots 
this year has been the “tremendous 
upsurge” in employment since Feb- 
ruary. In a four-month period, he 
said, 4.6 million persons were added 
to the employment rolls. 

The government’s monthly re- 
lease of job figures was handled 
this. month for the first time by 
the Labor Dept. alone. Previously 
it had been a joint report with the 
Commerce Dept. 

Indicative of the larger labor 
force problem, which Wolfbein 
tied directly to higher birth rates 
and a growing school population, 
is the increase in numerical un- 


ductive capacity was still not being 
used, : 


more acute in the next.few years. |’ 


CLC to Co-Ordinate 
White Collar Drives | 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Cana-' 
dian Labor Congress has es- 
tablished a committee to co- 
ordinate organizing efforts in 
the white collar field, Execu- 
tive Vice Pres. William 
Dodge has announced. 

_. Composed of representa- 
tives of 20 CLC affiliates with 
representation in the white 
collar. field, the committee 
will provide a clearing house 
for information on things like 
the extent of organization, 
bargaining trends and salary 
data. Joe MacKenzie, CLC 


director of organization, is 
chairman, 


June—the month when students 
enter the labor market. 

In 1951, after the recession of 
1949-50, the increase in unemploy- 
ment for the month was 464,000, 
In 1955, after the recession of 
1953-54, it was 308,000. Even in 
1958, at the depth of the recession, 
the jobless increase for the month 
was Only 533,000 compared to this 
year’s 593,000. 

Among job seekers between 14 

and 24, there was an increase of 
773,000 this June, far and away 
the highest since 1947. 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
hailed the job figures as indicating 
“the basic strength of our economy 
and the kind of opportunity that 
lies ahead for all Americans,” 


Ohio Passes 
Increase in 


Idle Benefits 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio Legis 
lature has passed a trimmed-dowa 
bill raising maximum unemploy- 
miént compensation payments $9 to 
$14 a week but leaving unchanged 
the present 26-week limit on dure 
tion of benefits. 


The legislation, which Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle (D) is expected 
to sign, raises the maximum basic 
benefit from $33 to $42 a week 
and dependency allowance from a 
previous top of $6 a week for two 
or more dependents to $11 for three 
or more, based on a formula of $5 
for the first dependent and $3 each 
for the next two. This brings the 
Maximum total to $53 a week, com- 
pared with the previous $39 limit. 

A group of conservative House 
Democrats joined the Republi- 
can minority to eliminate pro- 
visions extending duration to 30 
weeks and providing for an ad- 
ditional 13 weeks whenever 

- statewide unemployment reached 
4 percent. 

The Senate bill also would have 
raised the maximum basic benefit 
to 50 percent of the average wage 
of workers in covered employment 
—equal to $47 at present—and 
would have provided coverage for 
Great Lakes seamen. 

After the bill had been trimmed 
by amendments, 73 Democrats and 


sage in the House, while 41 Re- 
publicans and one Democrat op- 
posed passage. The Senate thea 
agreed to the cuts made by the 
House, thus sending the bill to the 


employment between May and 


governor, 


18 Republicans voted for final pas 
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“More recently,” he continued, 
“the emphasis in much of our 
thinking seems to have shifted. 
contrary. Slowly and impercep- 
tibly the degree of priority at- 
“ tached to the goal of economic i, © 
; 
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Fact-Finding Proposal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


despite the industry's refusal of 
“every effort and proposal . . . to 


reach a settlement,” the fact-finding 


board, whose recommendations 
would not be binding, could help 
clarify the issues. He suggested 
the union and industry each name 
one member and Chief Justice Earl 
Warren name a third, impartial 
member. 

Meeting a few hours before the 
strike deadline, the union’s 171- 
member Wage-Policy Committee 
reviewed the 10 weeks of bargain- 
ing and declared: - 

“The steel companies are bring- 
ing to a climax the plan which they 
conspired to impose upon the union 


Aluminum Parleys 
Begun by 3 Unions 


New York—Contract ne- 
gotiations between the three 
major aluminum producers 
and three AFL-CIO unions 
representing their organized 
employes are under way here 
in anticipation of July 31 
deadlines. 

Meetings between the Steel- 
workers and the Aluminum 
Co. of America (Alcoa), 
Reynolds Metal Co. and 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Co. got under way July 
7, with the union represented 
by separate bargaining teams. 

The Aluminum Workers 
started bargaining sessions 
with Alcoa on July 8 and 
with Reynolds on July 16. A 
date for opening negotiations 
with Kaiser is due to be set 
soon. The Auto Workers also 
are meeting with Alcoa. 


and the nation even before nego- 
tiations commenced. For selfish 
reasons of their own, they are forc- 
ing a steel shutdown which is not 
wanted by the Steelworkers or the 
nation. This is a shutdown by the 
industry against the economic in- 
terests of the country directed to- 
ward imposing a new wave of 
exorbitant steel price increases. 
“The industry must accept full 
responsibility for the crisis it has 
precipitated. For the union has 
done everything within reason to 
bring about a fair and honorable 
settlement which would not re- 
quire increased steel prices.” 
The committee asserted that dur- 
ing the negotiations the industry 
“has not offered anything. The 
industry has not offered even a sin- 


gle penny in wage increases , 

single penny for fringe benefit i in- 
creases . . . a single improvement 
in any phase of our collective bar- 
gaining agreements.” 

The industry, the committee 
charged, is “enjoying the greatest 
profits and productivity in its his- 
tory .. . making a profit of more 
than $2 ‘for each hour worked by. 
each steel worker.” It pointed out 
that during the 1957-58 recession 

“profits were made in the face of 


| widespread unemployment and idle- 


ness of almost half its capacity.” 


Empty Shell Status 

On the change in_working rules 
and conditions, the committee said 
flatly “we will never agree to such 


a program. We are not a company | . 


union . . . today the top leaders 
of the industry seek to dictate to 
our negotiators instead of carrying 
on, collective bargaining. If they 
succeed, then every steel worker 
will be at the mercy of every plant 
supervisor; our contract will lose 
its force and our union will be an 
empty shell.” 

The industry-forced strike i is the 
sixth time since the end of World 
War II that the Steelworkers have 
been forced to the picket lines to 
secure gains. The last strike in 
1956 resulted in a 34-day shutdown 
which ultimately produced a three- 
year contract with total wage gains 
estimated at over 60 cents an hour. 

The sharp purchasing of steel in 
the past few months, as the indus- 
try’s adamant attitude indicated it 
would force a showdown, has put 
about three months of steel supplies 
in the hands of industry, although 


the backlog is not uniformly dis- 
tributed. 


The strike affects 28 steel pro- 
ducers, including the 12 largest 


| producers in basic steel, and ex- 


tends to iron ore minés, ore car- 
riers and other operations con- 
nected with steel-making. 

It involves about 85 percent 
of the nation’s steel producing 
capacity. The other 15 percent 
represents small and specialized 
firms whose contracts have not 
expired. Big steel leaders shut 
down include U.S, Steel, Beth- 
lehem and Republic, which be- 
tween them account for 55 per- 
cent of total national capacity. 

The industry has maintained 
since the new contract talks opened 
Apr. 10 that any wage increase 
would be inflationary because it 
would cause higher steel prices. 
This echo of the Administration 
campaign against inflation set the 
tone for the opening rounds, 


‘Substantial’ Pay Raises 
Won in 2 Paper Pacts 


Albany, N. Y.—A paper industry bargaining pattern “substan- 
tially” higher than last year was reported by the Papermakers & 
Paperworkers as local unions ratified three major multiple con- 


tracts. 


UPP said the new pacts reflect an upturn in pulp and paper 


productivity and profits which 
promise to make 1959 a record 


Two agreements signed with the 
industry’s giant, the Intl. Paper 


Co., were estimated by UPP to be 
worth about 21 cents an hour over 
the length of the two-year pacts. 
The third gain came in the 
settlement of the West Coast’s Uni- 
form Labor Agreement, providing 
a3 percent pay hike. This boosts 
minimum male rates to $2.12 an 
hour, high for the industry. 
At IP’s Southern Kraft Div., 

a 3 percent increase with a mini- 
mum rise of 7 cents an hour was 
won after local unions had re- 
jected a management offer of a 
flat 7 cents this year. 


The agreement with IP’s North- 
ern -Book & Bond Div. provides a 
3.5 percent wage hike this year 
and liberalizes overtime premium 
pay eligibility. 

Workers at both IP divisions 
next year will receive a 4 percent 
pay increase with a minimum of 8 
cents an hour. 
get a seventh paid holiday, as well 


ment contribution to group insur- 
ance covering their dependents. 
The West Coast contract calls 
for a seventh paid holiday and in- 
creases management contributions 


about 20,000 union members in 46 
ill , 


IP workers also. 


as an extra $2 a month manage-~ 


to group insurance plans covering: 


Two Birds With Gas Strike 


Steelworkers Fight Diehard Industry 


Companies TurnDown\|. 


Con — 


WH Fo 
PRC CISERE 


As Industry Step to Force Walkout 


Leighty Hits Rail Strike Risk Plan 


—— ee 


(Continued from Page 1) ® 
on how to dodge reporters’ ques- 
tions. 

’ The mere existence of the plan 
was taken to indicate a further 
spread of the use of strike insur- 
ance by powerful employers as a 
weapon to beat down their em- 
ployes and the unions which rep- 
resent them. A comparable plan 
has been in existence in the news- 
paper industry for. several years. 
A few months ago several of the 
airlines worked out a profit-pool- 
ing plan for use in case of a 
strike which is, in effect, a strike 
insurance” program. - 


The railroads’ plan would pay 
benefits equal to a struck line’s 
daily fixed charges which include, 
among other things, payments into 
sinking funds and to meet equip- 
ment trust obligations, pension and 
interest charges, property taxes and 
all costs of supervisory forces, in- 
cluding ‘salaries, necessary to main- 
tain a standby status. 


Designed to render ‘ieltantie 
any strike against an individual rail- 
road while permitting others to op- 
erate, the plan would pay benefits 
only in case less than 50 percent 
of the railroads were struck. Pay- 
ments would not be made if a 
strike were to develop because of an 
effort by the railroad to enforce de- 
mands which are contrary to presi- 
dential emergency board recom- 
mendations, or in case the stoppage 
conflicted with the Railway Labor 
Act. 

The program was ‘developed by 
a special subcommittee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads or- 
ganized by Gregory S. Prince, AAR 
law vice president, and representing 
seven railroads. 

To avoid possible conflicts with 
U.S. insurance laws after several 
American insurance firms - had 
rejected the proposed plan, the 
policy is being underwritten by 


a newly organized Bahamas com- 
pany which has its headquarters 
in Nassau and is closely allied 
with Lloyd’s of London, the Jour- 
nal said. 

Apparently it is being received 
with mixed feelings by the industry. 
The Journal quoted officials of 
some individual railroads as pre- 
dicting its speedy acceptance and 
others who forecast its rejection on 
the ground it would cost too much. 

Leighty called the insurance pro- 
gram a move by men interested 
only in the financial security of 
their own railroads, adding that 

“the dollar sign is their god.” 

“Labor disputes are settled only 
by real collective bargaining,” he 


went on, “and artificial measures- 
such as these will not be successful. 
Nor will such measures prevent rail- 
road employes from securing satis- 
factory settlements of their de- 
mands, 

“We want to negotiate, our dif- 
ferences. But if the carriers make 
that impossible, we nevertheless will 
take whatever steps are necessary 
to secure equity and justice for the 
employes who have entrusted their 
representation to us.” 

Phillips said news of the insur- 
ance plan “confirms what we have 
been saying—that the railroads in- 
tend to force a strike and lockout 
in total disregard of the interests of 
the public.” 


35-Hour Week Won 
g By NY. Y. Hotel Unions 


New York—The 35-hour week was ‘trotted into the hotel 


industry for the first time in history in a new three-year contract 


which also gives wage increases and improved vacations, holidays 
and welfare plan payments to 35,000 unionized employes of 190 


major hotels here. 


The pact was worked out in® 


three months of negotiations by 
the Hotel Trades Council, repre- 
senting the workers, and the Hotel 
Association of New York City, 
acting for the hotel operators. It 
marked 20 years of bargaining re- 


lations in the industry without a 


strike. 

The 35-hour week will become 
effective next year for the engi- 
neering and maintenance depart- 
ments, with no reduction in wages. 

_ “With the introduction of the 

35-hour week, we have erected’ 
a bulwark to protect the workers 
against the impact of growing 
automation in the industry,” 
said Jay Rubin, president of the 
council. “In so doing, we feel 
we have contributed to labor's 
nationwide effort to absorb some 


the Imperial Insurance Co., Litd., 


of the impact of automation by 
establishing the 35-hour week.” 
' The wage increases range from 
$3.75 to $10.75 a week and are 
spread over the three years of the 
contract, with the major portion 
retroactive to June 1 of this year. 
Effective in 1960, 
mum vacation is. boosted from the 
present two weeks after 15 years 
of service to three weeks, The 
additional holiday, the seventh, be- 
comes effective June 1, 1961. 
The employers agreed to pay an 


ance fund, making a total of 3.5 
percent of payroll, 
June 1. The fund has paid out 
nearly $19 million in its 14 years 
of existence on death, sickness and 


hospitalization claims. 


the maxi- 


additional one-quarter of 1 percent: - 
in their contribution to the insur- - 


retroactive to 
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} AF L-CIO Urges Health Care for Aged | 


‘Acute, Pressing’ Need 
Depicted to Congress | 


‘ THE ‘BIG PUSH TO WIN health care for the nation’s older citizens was aunched as Dir. Nelson 


H. Cruikshank of AFL-CIO Social Security Dept., left, urged passage of bill introduced by Rep. Aime | 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) of House Ways and Means 


J. Forand (D-R. L.), center. 


Committee, right, presided over the five days of hearings. 


Labor Backs Better 
Jobless Benefits in D.C. 


The AFL-CIO has urged Congress to enact a model unemploy- 
ment compensation law for the District of Columbia, the only 
jurisdiction where benefit rates are set by Congress. 
AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Walter J. Mason and Pres. J. C. 

Turner of the Greater Washington AFL-CIO told a House District 


of Columbia subcomniittee that the‘ 
present law—last amended in 1954 
—"‘“badly needs overhauling.” 

4 They endorsed bipartisan legis- 
lation by Reps. Roy W. Wier (D- 


| dke’s Idle Aid Sauce 


| lost wages, up to a maximum of 
67 percent of the average wage in 
covered employment in the Dis- 
trict. This would currently set the 
maximum at about $66. 

@ An increase in the duration 


Not for D. C. Gander 


The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, which has repeatedly 
urged states to raise jobless 
benefits so that most workers 
would be able to receive half 
their lost wages, has refused 
to ask Congress to apply the 
same standards to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Maximum benefits would 
have to be set at close to the 
$66 provided in the AFL- 
CIO endorsed legislation to 
enable the District to meet the 
Eisenhower criteria. 

At House hearings, spokes- 
men for the Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed District commission- 
ers said the Administration 
was prepared to support only 
an increase in maximum 
benefits to $40 from $30 a 
week, well below the stand- 
ards the President says he 
wants the states to adopt. 4 


Minn.) and Carroll D. Kearns (R- 
Pa.) providing: 

@® An increase in maximum 
weekly benefits from the present 
$30-to one-half of the worker's 


Maine Enacts First 


present 12-26 weeks. 

Mason told the subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. James C. Davis 
(D.-Ga.), that the increased costs 
to employers would amount to 
only one-half of one percent and 
would still leave the cost of un- 
employment insurance to em- 
ployers “well below the national 
average.” 

Turner pointed out that maxi- 
mum unemployment benefits in 
Washington have declined on a 
percentage basis from 60 percent 
of average weekly wages in 1938 
to 30 percent at present. He said 
three-fourths of Washington em- 
ployers pay only $12 a year per 
employe in unemployment tax and 
only $3 of that goes for benefits, 
the remainder building up a reserve 
which is already. large enough to 
pay benefits for nine years. 

Mason, who was accompa- 
nied by Raymond Munts, assist- 
ant director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security, urged . 
Congress to “provide the leader- 


_ Ship that states appear not to 


have found” in carrying out 
Pres. Eisenhower’s “often repeat- 
ed recommendations to the states 
for improvements in benefits.” 


Minimum Wage Law 


Augusta, Me.—Maine’s first minimum wage law—$1 an hour for 
workers in intrastate commerce—has been passed by the legislature 
and signed by Gov. Clinton Clauson (D). 

A bipartisan coalition in the legislature held firm and defeated 
efforts to lower the minimum to 80 cents and to exempt part-time 


workers. 

As passed, the bill excludes agri- 
cultural and domestic workers and 
persons in service trades who re- 
ceive the majority of their income 
from tips. - Establishments with 


three or fewer employes are also: 


exempt. 

Maine became the third state 
this year to ¢nact a statutory 
minimum wag» law for the first 


> 


time. The others were North 
Carolina and Washington. Alaska 
apd Vermont raised their mini- 
mums. 

The legislature then reduced the 
period of disqualification for un- 
employment compensation and 
raised to $10 from $5 a week the 
earnings permitted a jobless worker 
without loss of benefits. 


Trend Shifts, 
Connecticut 


Jobless Rise 


A rise in unemployment in Con- 
necticut has been cited as evidence 
that “the current economic recov- 
ery will not bring lasting relief to 
chronically distressed’ areas.” 

‘Economist Solomon Barkin, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Area Em- 
ployment Expansion Committee, 
said an increase of 2,900 jobless 
during June raised the Connecticut 


unemployment ratio to 5.7 percent 
Of “the” state's “work force. ~~" He|~ 


emphasized that unemployment is 
heaviest in 10 labor markets which 
have been classified as_“‘distressed” 


areas on the basis of more than|’ 


6 percent unemployment over a 
period of 18 months or longer. 


These 10 areas, Barkin said, 
include 40 percent of the state’s 
work force and 51 percent of 
the jobless. Their average rate 
of unemployment is 7.7 percent. 


Barkin emphasized that. these 
areas and some 160 others through- 
out the nation are unlikely to re- 
gain prosperity without the sort of 
assistance provided in the area re- 
development bill now awaiting ac- 
tion by the House. The bill has 
been passed by the Senate but is 
stymied in the conservative House 
Rules Committee. 

The nation’s distressed areas still 
show 10.8 percent unemployment 
as against 4.2 percent for the rest 
of the country, Barkin pointed out. 


Molders Editor 
Dies in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, O.—Elmer Reynolds, 
Sr., since 1954 editor of the Mold- 


‘|ers Journal, died here after an ex- 


terided illness. He was 55. 

A member of Molders Local 388 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., he was an 
international union representative 
for several years before going on 
leave to serve from 1941 to 1943 
as a field representative of the fed- 
eral Apprenticeship Training Servy- 
ice in the Cleveland area. After a 
year in the Detroit office of the 
U.S. Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, he was elected a member 
of the union’s international exec- 
utive board, remaining in office un- 
til he was elected editor of the 
Journal. 

He was an active member of the 
Intl. Labor ‘Press Association and 
also of the Moose and Eagles. 
Burial was in Cleveland following 
funeral services in Cincinnati. 


' (Continued from Page 1) 
opposed the Forand bill as “un- 
wise,” arguing private enterprise 
would reach most of the aged with 
some amount of hospital insurance 


iby 1970. The AFL-CIO sharply 


refuted this claim. 

‘Urging passage of the bill, Cruik- 
shank pointed out that an increase 
of one-quarter of 1 percent in the 


| social security payroll deduction 


would finance the program, and that 
this is “ndt much” when one con- 
siders the health care available. 

The tax-increase would amount 
to $12 a year for workers, with the 
same amount drawn from employer 
payrolls. 4 

In return, social security bene- 
ficiaries would be covered for up 
to 60 days a year of hospital 
care, up to 120 days of nursing 
care and certain surgical serv- 
ices. Hospital care would in- 
clude a semi-private room 
all the usual services, medical 
care, drugs and appliances. 

Some 9.3 million people 65 and 
over and another 800,000 women 
aged 62-64 now draw old-age, sur- 
vivors or disability benefits, the 
AFL-CIO spokesman said. Their 
average primary benefit amounts to 
$72 a, month, but they would 
qualify for health care in addition 
under the Forand bill. 

Cruikshank said the problem of 
health care for older people is such 
that private insurance can never 
solve it. 

When the Administration urges 
private insurance, he said, it | is gay- 
ing: 

“If you just wait awhile, this 
hippopotamus is going to learn 
to fly” Private “insurance is 
~Rever going to be able to carry 

this burden. It just isn’t the 
nature of the beast.” 


He pointed out that commercial 
insurance caters to young, low-risk 
beneficiaries. Older people are 
high-risk, high-expense customers 
and if they are not disqualified by 
physical examination, they get only 
partial protection and at premium 
rates too high for their low incomes. 

A Social Security Administration 
study of old-age beneficiaries in 
1957 revealed, Cruikshank said, 
that of those incurring medical bills 
during the year, only 14 percent of 
aged couples and 9 percent of non- 
married persons had any of their 
medical expenses covered by in- 
surance. 


Views on Private Insurance 

He listed these reasons why pri- 
vate insurance could never provide 
health care for the aged: 

@ It is too expensive and too 


limited. Sixty percent of people 65 


and over had incomes of less than 
$1,000 for 1957. The widely-ad- 
vertised Omaha of Nebraska 


charges the aged $8.50 a month- 


and provides $10 a day for a hos- 
pital room for up to 10 days. The 
usual cost of a room is double this 
and the stay much longer. 


Continental Casualty has “flood- 
ed” the public with advertising on 


‘its 65-PLUS policy, he said, but 


the premium of $6.50 per person 
per month’ offets “scanty” protec-— 
tion. : 3 
@ Group insurance is predom- 
inantly based on employment and 
when a person retires, his health 
protection - usually retires, tooj” 
Cruikshank said. The General’ 
Electric Co. “model” major-medical ” 
plan provides $1,000 for.a couple, 
if the retired worker was a 10-year ' 
man, but Cruikshank said the cou-_ 
ple would be expected to “hoard” 
the $1,000 and ignore most ail-~. 
ments for fear that using it up 


would leave nothing “for those last 


hard, bitter days.”” 

@ Non-profit groups like Blue’ 
Cross, which have done a “marve~ 
lous job,” are losiag out to private 
insurance. Commercial insurance 
companies take off the cream of 
young, low-risk people while non- 
profit groups trying to serve the 
whole community find themselves 
left with the older, high-risk group, 


Cruikshank also lashed leaders > 


of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and others who talk “glibly” of _ 
free medical care available to the 
“medically indigent.” Public as- 
sistance is based on a means test 
and the aged should not be sub- 
jected to such a test before they 
can get care, he said. 

Cruikshank made a point re- 
inforced by other witnesses: the 
aged are forced onto relief rolls 
because savings are wiped out by — 
high medical bills; thus, if they 
need medical care because they 
are “indigent,” they became in- 
digent only because they needed = 
medical cafe. 

Health, Education & Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S. Flemming testified | 
that 40 percent of those 65 and — 
over now have “some” hospital in- "| 
surance, compared to 25 percent 
in 1952. 

If the rate of coverage growth 
of recent years continues, he said, 
private hospital insurance will reach 
56 percent of the 65-and-over 
group by 1965 and 68 percent in 
1970, but passage of the Forand 
bill would bring a “virtual halt” to 
such “encouraging” voluntary ef | 
forts. 

This Cruikshank disputed. He 
pointed to a 117-page HEW re- 
port furnished the committee at 
its request. He noted it shows 
the upward trend in overall hos- 
pital insurance coverage turned 
sharply downward beginning 
with 1957 and continuing inte 
1958, indicating “saturation.” 


Reuther hit the opposition of or 
ganized medicine to federal action 
for protection of the aged as “un- 
believable.” He said the problem 
is to set minimum standards and 
spread the cost broadly over the 
working population. The federal 
social security system is the answer, 
he added. 


later.” 


that organized labor is glad 


News, 


Cruikshank told the House Ways and Means Committee 
the doctors in the AMA don't 
practice medicine like that. Se an ae ae ae 
explain the “dangerous” Forand bill in the July 13 AMA 


With AMA, Orders Come |' 
First, Explanation Later 


Dear Doctor: Protest the Forand bill “immediately.” Wen 
tell you the reason why in about a week. AMA, ‘ 
This, the substance of a “Legislative Alert” letter mailed |: ” 
out by the 165,000-member American Medical Association, |” 
was translated as follows by Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of | — 
the AFL-CIO Social Security Dept.: t 
“Go ahead with the operation. | The diagnosis will come 


—_ 
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| ‘Americans atWork’ Shows Unionists Skills: 
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_ SESS, seme S ‘the Rubber Workers, makes tires. “The skills that go into his job SHE’S A SHOE WORKER, and she’s tacking soles to ladies’ 

° now being shown by more than 100 TV perl ee » Americans at Work, before sending them to the stitching room. The AFL-CIO weekly 

. series, furnished free to stations, shows union members on the job. 
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A TEACHER’S DAY doesn’t end when school is out, viewers of 
the Americans at Work series learn. This parent-teacher group’s 
discussion of problems of education and school improvement high- 
lights the contribution of union teachers to their communities. 
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a member of the Clothing Workers, could THOUSANDS OF FRUIT CUPS are just part of the day’s work for these mem- 
loyer. Years of experience bers of the Hotel & Restaurant Employes. This Americans at Work film takes 
viewers behind the scenes of some of the nation’s largest hotels. : 
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THE SKILLS OF THIS CUTTER, 
mean the difference between profit and loss for, his emp 
: lie behind his ability to make every inch of material count, 
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Page Sic s 


Design for Crisis — 


HE STEEL INDUSTRY has finally achieved; what it set out 

to do six months ago—force an economic crisis<that it hopes 
will pave the way for a new round of exorbitant price increases. 

Three’ months ago, after a preparatory barrage of propaganda 

on the dangers‘of inflation, the Companies “offered” the Steelworkers. 


a wage freeze and elimination of the cost-of-living clause in exchange } 


for a new contract. 


- About a month ago, the industry, embarrassed by its swollen ) 
profits and by the peaceful negotiation of substantial wage-increases | - 


in other industries, switched the pitch to a demand for a change in 
local plant work rules—a demand tagged by the union as the 
equivalent of a “‘break-the-union” ultimatum. , 

By no stretch of the imagination can these two proposals be 
‘described as genuine bargaining. To the union’s carefully-drafted 
demands the companies adamantly said “no” over and over again, 
insistent om forcing the workers into a strike. 

They have succeeded in bringing on an economic crisis which 
can endanger the country’s recovery from recession. They have 
forced over 500,000 workers, many of whom are still reeling from 
that recession, to trade a pay check for a picket sign. : 

In forcing the strike, the industry has unleashed an attack on 
the Steelworkers and on unions generally in a deliberate, coordi- 
nated attempt with other employer groups to weaken and emasculate 
the trade union movement in its objectives of obtaining a fair. 
share of the wealth that American workers produce. 

When the existing stockpiles of steel are whittled down, the 
companies will probably get around to a wage offer which they 
will loudly claim was forced by the strike they themselves trig- 
gered, and then get the inflation monkey off its back by piously 
claiming that “the union is to blame.” 

This fraudulent approach to collective bargaining must be ex- 
posed. The nation cannot tolerate an economic crisis caused by 


the steel industry's desire for new price increases to swell its already 
awesome profits. ; 


Unfasny—And Wrong 


T= ASSOCIATED PRESS, a normally dependable source of 
news, has combined slickness and flippancy into a distorted 
approach to taxes and taxation. 


Assuming that periodic niuttering about taxes shows a deep- 


seated aversion to the income tax, the AP filed the following lead: 


“Today is an anniversary that United States taxpayers will not 


lol + 


Emil Rieve Wm. L. McFetridge Joseph Curran 

- M. A. Hutcheson A. J. Hayes Joseph D. Keenan 
L. S. Buckmaster Jacob S. Potofsky A. Philip Randolph 
Richard F. Walsh Lee W. Minton Joseph A. Beirne 
James A. Suffridge O. A. Knight Karl F, Feller 


“Fifty years ago—on July 12, 1909—Congress passed along to 

the states a proposed constitutional amendment empowering the 
federal government to levy income taxes.” 
_ That amendment was approved by 42 of 48 states and brought 
into existence on a permanent basis a system of taxation based 
on ability to pay—a system that has played a major role in the 
tremendous development of the United States. 

The 50th anniversary should be the jump-off point: for a cam- 
paign to put. the income tax laws back on the ability-to-pay-track, 
not a date for a left-handed slap at a basic democratic principle 
by an objective news service. 
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Humphrey Tells Senate: 


rt. H, Humphrey (D.-Minn.) spelled 
out in detail ‘What's Right with American 
Labor’ in.a Senate speeth. The following 
excerpts constitute an effective answer to the 
venal or shortsighted who are attempting 
to use evidence of corruption in a few unions 
‘to condemn all labor. 


By Hubert H. Humphrey “ 


OR TWO YEARS NOW we have been hear- 
ing much about what’s wrong with the 
American labor movement. A sordid, frighten- 
ing, loathsome image of that labor movement 
has emerged from the hundreds of hearings, 
the thousands of editorials and- cartoons, the 
countless speeches about corrupt labor officials. 
When I hear or see the phrase “labor move- 
ment” there does not flash through my mind the 
image of racketeers. That would be as appro- 
priate and as fair as equating America with 
slums and juvenile delinquency and lynchings. 
America has those problems, and more, but 
America also stands for freedom, for achieve- 
ment, for individual dignity, for opportunity, for 
decency, for honor, fot compassion and justice. 
Union organizations have provided for mil- 
lions of formerly inarticulate citizens the forum 
in which to hammer out policies affecting the 
world in which they live and which their chil- 
dren will inherit. And not only have they ham- 
mered out policies, but they have developed 
techniques and resources for implementing those 
policies. That is what I find so right about the 
labor movement. 

The unions have given their wonderful people 
a voice. That is what is right about the labor 
movement. 

Labor lobbyists are not coy in expressing 
labor’s goals. Of course, they seek legislation 
that will permit them to organize and to func- 
tion with a minimum of government interference. 
But labor relations legislation is only a small 
part of their legislative program—albeit very 
important. 


be increased and that its coverage be expanded. 
Very few union members need a federal minimum 
wage to protect them, Is this narrow self-interest 
legislation? Beh 

@ Labor asks for improvements in unem- 
ployment insurance. Union members would 
benefit from this, but there are a greater number 
of non-v~'on workers who need this additional 


protection, 


@ Labor asks that the federal minimum wage 


Unionism Means Democracy, 
Progress for All Americans 


@ -Labor asks for health benefits for retired 
people. It asks for higher appropriations for 
medical research and hospitals and child welfare 
activities. Are not these desirable social goals? 


@ Labor lobbies for public housing and slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. Is this not 
in the public interest? 


@ Labor seeks depressed areas legislation, 
help for.community facilities, bigger public roads 
programs. Are these narrow, selfish interests? 


@ Labor supports federal aid to school con- 
struction, better salaries for teachers, liberal 
scholarship programs. Are not these proper goals 


for all America? 


@ Labor favors multi-purpose river projects 
and atomic energy development for peaceful 
purposes and conservation of our natural re- 
sources. Shouldn’t we welcome such support? 


@ Labor supports programs: designed to aid 
America’s farmers, such as REA, and it backs 
legislation to preserve the family-size farm. Is 
not this in the best interest of our country? 


@ Labor favors legislation designed ‘to pro- 
mote a vigorous and healthy climate for small 
business. Is not such promotion of our free 
enterprise system in the public interést? 


@ Labor is a strong backer of civil rights 
legislation, despite the difficulties such support 
causes in some parts of the country. Is not such 
support a good thing? 


The free labor movement of the world has. 


played, and will continue to play, a most impor- 
tant role in the effort. to stop the onward rush 
of Communist aggression. In that movement, 
American labor has made a major contribution. 


Much of what the unions of America have 
done for their members and for others can be 
measured statisticaly. But perhaps the major 
contribution of all has no dimensions; it cannot 
be measured in dollars, in time, in size. It 


that intangible thing that makes everything else — 


in life shrink to nothingness. It is what unions 


have done to enhance the dignity, the spirit, the 


personality of the individual. 


These truths must not be overlooked. The 
value of a free, honest labor movement must 
always be remembered. As we take steps to 
help the labor movement preyent and correct 
abuses which have crept into it, let us take great 
pains not to hurt the labor movement itself, 
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Hurt One, Hart | AY’: 


Unionism’s Mais urna” 


Mary Heaton Vorse is a stalwart veteran of the 
picket lines and of labor journalism at its best. As 
g labor writer, she covered the bloody New England 
a aile strikes of the early 1900's. All her long life, 


she has tirelessly reported the labor scene, with 


never-failing sympathy for working men and women. 
The Henderson, N. C. strike of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, with its ,heart-moving drama, was 
bound to attract her interest. Here, written for Press 


Associates, is her account of the spirit of the strike,. 


the “flame” that inspires the strikers, a “flame” that 
has its origin deep in the labor movement. 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


HENDERSON, N. C.—There is the flame in 
the labor movement. The flame ebbs, it fluctu- 
ates, it never goes out. In the spontaneous up- 
rising of the textile workers of Lawrence, Mass., 
it was present. It is this flame which leads forlorn 
hopes, wins victories against incredible odds— 
faith, courage and beauty are forgotten for the 
collective good, there is this quickening. Sud- 
denly, the aspirations of once anonymous, lonely 
people have come together and formed the flame. 

The workers in Henderson are deeply religious 
people. Their devotion toward the union has a 
religious quality. They are all members one of 
another. An older man expressed it when he said, 
“When they hurt one of us, they hurt all of us.” 
He had invented again labor’s old slogan: “An 
injury to one is an injury to all,” 

Without their steadfastness, without the un- 


‘flinching determination, this could not be the 


historic struggle that it is... 
SUNDAY, MAY 17, when the strike was six 
months old to a day, the president of Local 584, 


Luther Jackson, and his wife came home from 


a brief visit. His house had been shot up. 

In the afternoon he came for me and drove 
me to his house. He took us into the bedroom 
to show us the course of the bullet. “This was 
done by someone who knew the house,” he said. 
“Looking at this room you would have to get out 
of your car and fire beyond that Norway spruce. 
He shot where the bed was. That slug has my 
number on it.” 

There was a continual stream of neighbors com- 

ing in to see where the house had been shot up. 

The slug, an inch and a half long, had gone 
through the window frame, the metal bar of the 
Venetian blind and ricochetted off a hardwood 
bureau. Anyone lying in the bed might have been 
killed or wounded. 

The talk turned to various shootings from the 
mill by the strikebreakers. “It seems as if they 
always use slugs. It was a slug that almost hit 
Lester Hedgepeth’s foot standing on the picket 
line, A shot came from the mill and all but 
took the kid off his shoe.” 

“My backyard’s been shot into more than once,” 
Esther Roberson contributed. 

Another neighbor said, “Blanche Lewis was 
sitting out on her porch and a slug made a dent 
in the side of the porch you could lay your fin- 
ger in.” 


Washington Reports: 


- fake telephone calls. 


Proudly in Henderson 


Mrs. Jackson said, “People in the houses op- 


posite the mill have had to move their. children 


to the back part of the house because of: ‘the 
strike.” 
“Charlie Ranes, the secuideal of my local, al- 
most got hit with a slug, it zoomed so near him,’ 
Edith Adams, secretary of Local 584, said, 4 


- hate to answer my ‘phone. You don’t have a 


chance to sleep and hardly to eat with so many 
They were jeering me—at 
half-past one they woke me up to jeer.” 

One of the strikers added: “They just phoned 
that today was. my last day on earth.” 

Luther Jackson said, “They are always ’phon- 
ing the officials and saying that we better leave 
town. I give them back as good as they sénd.” 

Edith Adams is blond and has great dis- 
tinction, but so worn out and so tired with her 
extra responsibility of distributing and keeping 
account of-the payment of doctors’ bills and utili- 
ties she is almost ill, 

Equally tired is Esther Johnson, the secretaty 
of Local 578 with whom I went to church earlier, 
where I was made truly welcome as though I were 
an old friend happily returned. 

When we left church, Esther asked me to 
Sunday dinner. Hef son was being transferred to 
the Pacific Coast and he was soon going over- 
‘seas. He and his wife and their little boy had been 
here for only two days. This was his last day, and 
yet his mother cordially asked a stranger to share 
a few of his last hours with her. 

I couldn't accept. It was too great a gift. I 
knew she had been working without let-up in the 
union hall and had almost no time to spend with 
him. 

THE SOCIAL FABRIC of the city has been 
torn to pieces. The population has lost the peace- 
ful feeling that was one of the great attributes of 
the town. It is not only the strikers who say 
that Henderson will never be the same. 

Mill workers are now separated from their well- 


to-do fellow townsmen by an unbridgeable gulf. 


The latter naturally sympathize with management. 

In the mill villages the situation is worse. Par- 
ents are ashamed of their children who went back 
to work and became that shameful thing—a scab. 
The basic quarrel is everywhere. It has pene- 
trated the churches and poisoned the schools. It 
has sundered old friendships. 

Revolution has come to the peaceful, friendly 
town. The workers felt invaded and despoiled by 
the strikebreakers who have thieved their jobs. 
Many are divided between two loyalties, like the 
police force. Almost without exception they have 
relatives among the strikers. 

- Talking one day with a striker I said, “I feel 
sorry for everyone. I’m sorry for the strikers 


and for the merchants. and for the whole town.” 

She nodded bravely and replied: “The one I’m 
sorriest for is Mr. Cooper (the mill owner). He 
was surrounded by the love and respect of his 
workers like a garment and he trampled it under- 


foot. I pray for him every night.” 


Food for Peace’ Seen Helping 
U. S. Farmers, Hungry Abroad 


“Food for Peace” can be a most important 
instrument for moving American farm surpluses 


‘into parts of the world where they are most 


needed. Republican and‘ Democratic members 
of the House Agriculture Committee declared 
oa Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 
ClO public service educational program, heard 
m 250 radio stations. 


Rep. Clifford G. McIntire (R-Me.) and Rep. 
George S. McGovern (D-S: D.) said that plans 
we under way to extend the program for a five- 
year period instead of the annual renewal of 
Public Law 480 that has been the custom. 


“The Food for Peace bill introduced in the 
Senate by Sen. Hubert Humphrey and other 
tnators and in the House by myself and other 
tpresentatives would broaden the uses that we 
tan make of foreign currencies that are obtained 
fom the sales of the surplus commodities,” Mc- 
Govern said. “It also would provide for the 
ttablishment of semi-private foundations in 


foreign countries to carry on health, sanitation,’ 


educational and other projects.” 


McIntire said that $4.5. billion worth of sur- 
plus commodities have been distributed through 
PL 480 since it was enacted. 


Some of the funds also are used to finance 
the cost of congressional tours, cover costs of 
embassy rentals and other U.S. expenses in for- 
eign countries,.or promote trade fairs to en- 
courage use of American commodities, McGoy- 
ern said. McIntire pointed out that distribution 
is through agreement with the foreign country 
so as to avoid disrupting regular marketing by 
other countries. So far, he said, 145 agreements 
have been made with 38 countries. 

McGovern said that’ religious organizations 
and groups like CARE have been able to assure 
that the surpluses get into the hands of needy 
people overseas. 

“These organizations,” he said, “are peculiarly 
fitted for this type of work because they are in 


=(T5 YouR— 
WASHINGTON 


Willard @ Shelton 


THERE IS A POSSIBELITY of another Eisenhower veto coming 
up—a veto of a program for self-financing of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, if and when Democrats are able to devise a plan for 
pushing through a compromise bill embodying the principles that 
both houses of Congress have already endorsed. 

The TVA is a proper symbol for the Eisenhower Administration 
in its. domestic attitudes. 

The “expansion” of TVA was the first example the President 
chose, early in his first term, to arene what he branded “creep- 
ing socialism.” 

In his first presidential campaign, tibetlinwer had comforted ~ 
the people of the Tennessee Valley that he meant no harm to their 
agency. He had scarcely taken office when attacks began on the 
TVA, e 

The Dixon-Yates combine was encouraged to start hedging in 
the TVA with a power plant intended to impose private-utility 
electric power on the city of Memphis. Just now, years later, the 
Court of Claims has decided—by a 3-to-2 vote—that the collapse 
of this plan did not deprive the Private operators of all claims for 
damages on the government. 

The TVA meantime has been denied federal funds to build 
new plants to serve its territory. It has also been denied the 


. right to finance its own needs: for increased electric-generating 


capacity. 

Six and a half years have passed, “and both houses have finally 
approved bills to authorize TVA self-financing, through the sale 
of its revenue bonds to the general public in a competitive market. 
There are differences in the bills, and Eisenhower’s floor leader 
in the House, Rep. Charles E. Halleck (R-Ind.), has blocked 
final action. Democrats are being driven to devise strategems to 
obtain passage. 

On top of this, the Republican Senate leader, Everett M. Dirk- 
sen of Illinois, has suggested that if the final TVA bill is not 
sufficiently limited and_restricted, he would think a veto in order. 

‘Such a veto would not involve the defense of the economy against 
what the President says he fears about government spending and 
“inflation.” It would merely reflect his continued hostility to the 
TVA and ‘the concept of federal river-valley development with 
public power. 

xs * * P 

IT IS CONCEDED on all sides that the President is showing 
a new vigor and power in his-last two years. A few commentators, . 
are suggesting that this removes the argument that a President is 
weakened because of the constitutional amendment prohibiting him 
from running for more than two terms. 

The trouble with this theory is that Eisenhower in the domestic 
field is demonstrating only a negative power. His only response 
to the 1958 election, in which the people clearly rejected his cam- 
paign argument that Democrats meant “wild spending,” is to 
threaten to use the veto. r 

And a strange thing has happened—his relationships with the 
Republican Old Guard are excellent, for the first time in all his 
years in office. 

When the word is passed through the GOP leaders that he will 
veto the housing bill, the veto is forthcoming. When the Old 
Guard says it doesn’t like the idea that Sec. of State Herter might 
bring back Charles E. Bohlem into a top State Dept. planning post, 
the President tells a news conference that Herter never had any 
such idea. 

“Since last year’s election,” says Rep. Frank E. Thompson, a 
New Jersey Democrat, the President has abandoned all pretense of 
liberalism and “has had the active support of the reactionary wing 
of his own party. To retain it, he has had to go all the way in 


alienating moderate Democrats.” 


REP. CLIFFORD G, McINTIRE (R-Me.), left, and Rep. George 
S: McGovern (D-S. D.), interviewed in the office of the House 
Agriculture Committee, agree that the propos2d “Food for Peace” 

plan will help reduce surpluses and aid needy nations. They were 
heard on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 


the field and can see the practical problems.” 


service radio seogeem, 
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The ‘Worker's Republic’ on Display: 


Tractors, Sputniks, Slogans—But No Union 


The USSR Exhibition opened recenily in New York with a great deal of fanfare 
including a visit by Pres. Eisenhower. The Ladies Garment Workers Union sent 
@ reporter for its paper “Justice” to view the exhibit. The results are contained in 
pr following editorial from “Justice” for July 1, 1959 entitled “Nyet,” Russian 

or “no.” 


IFE WITHOUT LABOR STRIFE is on display in New York. The show is 


called “The Soviet Exhibition.” It. was organized, according to official 
information, under the direction of the USSR Chamber of Commerce. Its purpose 
is “to tell Americans about the Soviet Union, its economy and culturt, as well 
as the progress and aims of its people.” . ‘ 

This is a most noble purpose and, at a time when all peoples in the world long 
for peace, such an exchange of information takes on added significance. This 
paper therefore dispatched a reporter to the press preview of the exhibition. His 
instructions were simple: in the interest of getting to know the Russians better 
do a piece on how trade unions in the Soviet Union operate. Based on materials 
at the exhibition, draw the parallels or differences with American union practices. 

OUR REPORTER MADE THE CIRCUIT of the shiny exhibits. He goggled 
at the three three-story high pylon posters, admired the miniatures of parks and 
airports the Soviets plan to create, was awed by the scale model of continuous 
metal casting mills and atomic-powered ice-breakers, studied the animated statistics 
and stood in wonder before the nose of Sputnik. 

He then inquired of a press officer where the section of exhibit showing the 
work of the Soviet trade unions might be found. He had in mind, he said, to 
do a piece which would draw American workers closer to their counterparts in 
Russia by telling them how wage rates are set, work schedules bargained and 
grievances adjusted in the “worker’s republic.” . 

He was relayed down the line by five officials. As directed by the last of these, 
he made inquiry of three young guides on the main exhibition floor. One of these 


-_ 


took him to his leader, who replied to the query with the information that there 
was no separate section on the trade unions. Pressed further, he added there 
wasn’t even a joint section. In fact, there was in the vast array of Soviet imag- 
ination, culture and wish, nothing on the Soviet trade unions. 

A TARNISHED MILLENIUM is on exhibit in New York. Sections depict 
heroic Soviet history (without the shadow of the shadow of Stalin showing). A 
display of Soviet literature tells of a tremendous edition of Tolstoy’s books (but 
doesn’t evén hint at Nobel Prize winner. Pasternak). c 


Luscious food and colorful garments are displayed, (but without price tags), 


A broad-beamed tractor of really enormous dimensions roars out (but there is no 


full or scale model of the kind of tanks that subdued the Hungarian revolutionists), 


If these shortcomings constitute the price a people and a nation must pay... 
for other advantages, this surmise is not documented by the exhibit. However,... 
we strongly recommend this exhibition to all industrialists who dream of doing 


away with strikes—for the Russians, have no strikes. We recommend it to all 
tycoons who hope for a return to a time when they no longer have to bargain 
with unions over wage rates or work schedules—for the Russians don’t bargain 
either. : 

WE THINK THAT THIS EXHIBIT can mark the beginning of a period of true 
friendship among kindred spirits—for. example, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


and the USSR Chamber of Commerce which, judging by the displays it selected, © 


seems to know just what would please the American businessmen with whom, as 
a result of this exhibition, it hopes to do increased business. : 
Hooray for the tractors, tovarischi! Bravo for Sputnik! And three cheers for 
the American Confederacy, which with its slaves could share the pride of the 
slogan emblazoned on your high pylon posters and boast with you that it, too, 


had wiped out unemployment. But please, comrade, could you tell us where is 


the section of the exhibit on the Soviet trade unions? 


Saposs Book Tells How: 


U.S. Labor Destroyed 
Communist Threat 


DAVID J. SAPOSS has written a scholarly, readable account 
of Communist activities which emphasizes the need for constant 
vigilance. Anyone interested in how Communists operate and 
how trade unions successfully eliminated their influence should 
read this carefully documented study. 

He concentrates principally on the Hollywood IATSE situation, 
the New York City Hotel & Restaurant Workers Union and the 
Communist infiltration of the CIO and the eventual expulsion 

’ from that organization of Communist-dominated unions. 

With precise scholarship he reports the Communists’ methodical 
efforts to infiltrate American unions, traces their steps and exposes 
the Communist purpose. The formation of Communist unions 
in the early 1930’s, their dissolution in the late 1930’s in order 
to infiltrate the CIO, and the steady attempts to work within trade 
unions as long as possible are-described in detail. 


WHETHER ONE AGREES or disagrees with Saposs’ views, 
he supports them with facts and research. Few would quarrel 
with his clear exposition of the Communists’ goal; the promotion 
of the interests of the Communist party and the Soviet Union. 
The cause of trade unionism was secondary and incidental to their 
purpose. Unions under Communist influence advanced only when 
the two causes seemed to have momentarily similar objectives. It 
was, in fact, the subjugation to the Soviet Union’s purposes that 
led to the exposure and expulsion of Communists from trade unions. 

In reviewing the various union situations, Saposs reaches some 
interesting conclusions: the Communists were deposed most ef- 
fectively when the union’s leadership shifted position from support 
of the Communist party to vigorous anti-Communist efforts. 
Strong opposition within unions also successfully dissolved Com- 
munist influence in unions. Saposs notes that less effective results 
came from outside efforts to oust the Communists. 

So far as the central federations are concerned, Saposs stresses 
the lack of infiltration at the AFL headquarters and the persistent 
influence at CIO headquarters up through 1948. He notes that 
the lack of national CIO support for internal opposition within 
various Communist-dominated unions contributed to the failure 
of such efforts. 


FROM MY OWN EXPERIENCE in the CIO at the national 
headquarters from 1939 on, I can attest to the fact that in any 
showdown, the anti-Communists always had Philip Murray’s support 
when he was president. Furthermore, while toleration of Commu- 
nists in unions cannot be condoned, the fact that they did not have 
the upper hand in key situations must not be overlooked. _ Despite 
the strong influence of men like Lee Pressman and Len DeCaux, 
despite the hiring of many Communists and their sympathizers, the 
record. shows that the national CIO position did not parrot the 
Communist line. 

Saposs points out accurately that some CIO leaders thought 
they could use the Communists to help organize the unorganized 
while containing their influence. But when the Soviet Union showed 
its enmity to the United States, the Marshall Plan was opposed 
by the Communists and the Communists supported the third party 
in 1948, the CIO leadership moved sharply to purge the Com- 
munist influence at headquarters and to expel 11 international 
unions with about 1 million members. The expulsion hearings 
proved that the Communist-dominated unions had followed the 
Communist party line in opposition to CIO policy. 

Communism in American Unions, David J. Saposs, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1959, 279 pages, $7.50 
. Stanley H, Ruttenberg 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the_nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


PF: EISENHOWER—nmaterially aided, it is 
true, by a steadily climbing cost of living 
—has made inflation the chief subject of the 
hour. So much emphasis has, indeed, been 
placed on inflation that" we have; as a people, 
tended to lose sight of vastly more important: 
subjects; whether the 
Russians: really mean to 
invite World War III if, 
in 18 months, we and 
our allies do not end our 
occupation of West’ Ber- 
lin; whether, in a world 
so threatened by a bully- 
ing dictator our defensive 
weapons are both new 
and numerous enough to - 
keep Nikita Khrushchev 3 
from launching the thun- Vantonrenn 
derbolts which might all but end the world... 
We all know what inflation is. It’s when prices 
go up and keep going up so remorselessly that 
neither wages nor other sources of income can 
quite keep up with them. : 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


AN YOU POSSIBLY IMAGINE a man 
named Josef Stalin telling anybody, as his 
successor Khrushchev told a bunch of U.S. gover- 
nors, that America is “a rich, big, strong country 
and we want to be like you in that respect”? It 
makes you wonder who is handling the present 
premier’s public relations and marvel at the job. 
But let us not be so om 
beguiled by the candor of 
Khrushchev’s envy that . 
we simply dismiss it as a 
wistful observation. He 
has warned us repeatedly . 
that the Soviet Union 
wants to catch up with 
us. Furthermore, the 
Kremlin has long-range 
plans for that objective. b hoees 
The American govern- Morgan 
ment on the other hand has no such thing as a 


10-year plan or a 7-year plan or a 5-year -plan. 


A Greater Danger than Inflation 


Though we, its victims, can easily diagnose 
the inflation sickness, we are less aware that the 
experts radically disagree as to what is the best 
treatment to cure inflation. The medicine pre- 


scribed by the Eisenhower Administration has - 


been conventional. We are also beginning to see 
that it has been unsuccessful. The Eisenhower 
prescription, largely derived from the antiquated 
economic theories of former Sec. of the Treasury 
George Humphrey, has been to restrict the amount 


_ Of money in circulation (the so-called “tight 


money” policy) by. raising interest rates. That 
theory was based, many economists think, on a 
misconception. Inflations, traditionally, have 
come about when the supply of purchasing power 
exceeded the amount of goods available. 


THAT WAS NOT and is not the situation in 
the U.S. What the Administration forgot is that 
this country’s productive power is so vast that if 
it were fully utilized no shortages of any kind 
could exist which would excuse an inflationary 
rise in prices. Higher interest rates, instead of 
slowing down inflation have, therefore, in the 
view of many experts, increased inflation. 


A growing economy, it is argued, puts more 
people to work, raises production, and—inevitably 
— increases taxable income. And—it is from the 
earnings of all the people that the U.S. gets the 
funds to conduct the nation’s business. 


Long-Range Planning Needed 


It can’t really say that it has anything more than 
a l-year plan, or, as the President described, 
“we are doing too much of our thinking, indeed, 
of our operation in political Washington on the 
basis of just one trip of the earth around the sum 
and this to my mind”—he added tartly—‘makes 


ng sense whatsoever.” Well, then, why don’t we 


do something about it? Ironically enough, espe- 
cially in the face of his concern, the Eisenhower 
Administration has largely failed to support and 
sustain long-range planning on the rare occasions 
when it has emerged. 

Congress only appropriates money, on the 
whole, from year to year and so government pro- 
grams have to be on a piecemeal basis. Or do 
they? Sara 
A case painfully in point is foreign aid. On 00 
subject has the President spoken with more fet- 
vor and frequency to impress its importance om 
the public. He has even emphasized the need for a 
program of continuity. But when a number of 
senators came up with a 5-year Development Loan 
Fund authorization it collapsed because the Adé 
ministration refused to support it. The President 
thought the protection of the budget was more 


important. Now the whole foreign aid legislation’ 


is in jeopardy, 
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Economic Boycott On: . 


ICFTU Supports Interracial 


tm 


South African Union Group 


Berlin—A mission of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions to the Union of South Africa 
has reported “heartening” developments in the country’s labor movement. 

Despite the intensified apartheid (race-segregation) policies of the South African government, 
which the executive board in sessions here characterized as in “flagrant violation of human rights,” 

, major South African trade union center has sparked formation of an independent interracial labor 


BE nities designed to organize4 
workers, regardless of race, color 
or creed. 

The ICFTU executive board and 
Solidarity. Fund Committee an- 
nounced full backing for the Inde- 
pendent Organizing Committee 
which emerged at the recent con- 
yention of the lily-white South 
African Trade Union Council 
(SATUC). The delegates unani- 
mously adopted a resolution: 

e Demanding that all South 
African workers have the right to 
organize and engage in collective 
bargaining as laid down by the Intl. 
Labor Organization convention on 
freedom of association. 

e Asking for establishment of 
an independent organizing com- 
mittee “representative of all racial 
groups in South Africa for the pur- 
pose of organizing all workers into 
trade unions.” 

e Calling upon SATUC-affil- 
jated unions to organize “all unor- 
ganized workers in their respective 
industries.” 

The ICFTU mission, which was 


~ 


ICFTU Gets Status 

At Atomic Agency 

_ Brussels——The Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade 
Unions has been granted 
consultative status by the 
‘Intl. Atomic Energy Agency, 
ICFTU Gen. Sec. J. H. OF 
denbroek has announced, and 
has been invited to send an 
observer to the agency’s gen- 


eral conference opening Sept. 
22 im Vienna. 
Oldenbroek. said the 


ICETU looks forward to a 
fruitful association with the 
agency in promoting the 
peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy, an area.in which it has 
consistently had an active 
interest. 


of organization, reported to the ex- 
ecutive board here: 
“We. are very much aware of the 


U.S. Workers Support 
West in Berlin Crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vided ‘on the basis of vocation, 
creed or partisan politics,” Eis- 
enhower said, and “the efforts of 
any outsider to divide America 
are bound to fail.when the basic 
beliefs and the vital interests of. 
this nation are at stake.” 


Khrushchev “knows very well,” 
Meany wrote, that American labor 
has “publicly pledged its support 
of every effort by our country and 
itt NATO allies to save the free- 
dom of West Berlin.” 


Cites Council Statement 

The AFL-CIO president quoted 
from an Executive Council resolu- 
tion of Feb. 20, 1959, “welcoming” 
the decision by NATO powers to 
reject “unequivocally” the ultima- 
tum of the Soviets to the Western 
allies to “get out of Berlin.” 

The resolution stated that neither 
the freedom of West Berlin nor 
the freedom of the 50 million peo- 
ple of West Germany could be 
made “objects of international bar- 
gaining.” The Executive Council 
tet forth a six-point program and 
called for the “strongest Western 
unity and preparedness” to “pre- 
setve world peace, save Berlin’s 
freedom, and hasten the day when 


Oil Workers 


Win Gains in 


198-Day Strike 


Sarnia, Ont.—After 98 days on 
the picket line, members of Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers Lo- 
tal 16-14 have won a series of 
contract improvements and beaten 
back efforts of the Polymer Corp. 
wipe out «many of the gains 
whieved in previous agreements. 

The company, owned by the 
‘own, was regarded by the union 
“a front for the entire chemical 
industry of Canada in a move to 
Waken the union by taking away 

ic job security, seniority and 
POmotion rights, and recognition 
the trades. 
| The gains included a wage in- 
ease of 9 cents an hour, which 
takes Polymer employes the high- 
“paid in the industry in Canada. 


the German people will be united.” 
Meany also lashed Khrush- 
chev’s “arrogance” in charging 
that what he termed the Ameri- 
can “working class” has “no 
voice” in American 
When he talks of the éworking 
class” in this country, Meany said, 
Khrushchev is talking of the “in- 
significant Communist organiza- 
tion” in this country—‘not the 
American working people.” 
Played Election Role 


the American congressional elec- 
tions, the federation president 
pointed out, “the Soviet press recog- 
nized the important part played by 
American labor.” Khrushchev 
“knows that through its independent 


has become increasingly influential” 
—in’ regard to foreign policy as 
well as domestic social and eco- 
nomic legislation. 

Khrushchev has not forgotten, 
Meany suggested, that American la- 
bor “prompted” the condemnation 
of forced labor behind the Iron 
Curtain by the United Nations 
agency, the Intl. Labor Organiza- 
tion. He cited also the “vital role” 
played by Americati labor in the 
UN “condemnation of the savage 
Soviet aggression: against the Hun- 
garian people” in 1956. 

Said the Meany letter: 

“Mr. President, it is not so 
much ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of our democratic way of 
life and its free institutions which 
prompts the Kremlin to wage the 
cold war against us and to threat- 
en humanity with an atomic con- 
‘flagration. Khrushchev and his 
Communist regime fear and hate 
| democracy because they know 
and understand it to be the ob- 
stacle to their drive for conquer- 
ing the world and remolding it 
on the Soviet pattern. 

“In this critical situatiopn- con- 
fronting our country and all man- 
kind, I assure you, Mr. President, 
that American labor is solidly with 
‘you in seeking to rally our own and 
‘all other liberty-loving nations for 
joint all-out efforts to preserve the 
freedom of the people of West 
Berlin, to promote the reunification 
of Germany in freedom, and just 
and lasting world peace.” 


headed by C. H. Millard, director 


Only last November, following’ 


political activities American labor) 


(oo that unions’ (of African 


workers) must labor under, since 
they cannot be registered and thus 
would not be protected by law nor 
participate in the negotiation ma- 
chinery laid down by the (South 
African) Industrial Conciliation 
Act. 

“Vat in tlie. of the enormous . 
obstacles which face them, we 
believe that this is the only way 
to start and that with united ef- 
forts positive results may be 
achieved, however much the 
government discourages - unions 
among Africans.” 

Simple economic logic has.dem- 
onstrated to South African labor 
leaders and members, hitherto cool 
or opposed to trade union organi- 
zation among Africans, that apart- 
heid policies can lead to recession, 
declining living standards and re- 
duction of exports. 

Boycott On 

A few weeks ago, Jamaica an- 
nounced a trade boycott of South 
African goods. This step, which 
means a boycott by the newly-inde- 
pendent West Indies Federation, 
has South Africa worried, accord- 
ing to the London Observer's 
Johannesburg correspondent. The 
South African government has de- 
manded that the United Kingdom 
pressure Jamaica to end the boy- 
cott. 


There is presently an internal 
Rove by non-whites of selected 


{ products, particularly potatoes. An 


earlier boycott against canned 
goods made by the biggest com- 
pany in South Africa proved so 
effective that the company recog- 
nized the African union, granted it 
permission to hold meetings on 
company property, and agreed to 
permit shop stewards to collect 
dues on company time. 
Meantime, ICFTU Gen. Sec. 
_ J. H. Oldenbroek has been au- 
thorized to inform the ILO Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor of 
forced labor practices in South 
Africa. The ICFTU has re- 
ported that Africans are arrested 
by police for violation of the Pass 
Laws under which 500,000 peo- 
ple are convicted yearly. The 
African is given a choice of a 
trial or- going to work for a 
farmer. 


“When the African opts for 
work on the farm,” the ICFTU 
reported, “if indeed he is left the 
free choice, he is loaded into a 
van with a wire cage, as for a wild 
animal, and driven to the farm to- 
gether with fellow victims. There 
he is housed in utterly. inadequate 
accommodation at starvation wages 
under the supervision of boss boys 
who do not shrink from physical 
assault. 


Paid 10 Cents a Day 

“If the African is given a prison 
sentence, he is sent to what is 
known as a farm jail. This is a 
prison building in the countryside 
constructed by the farmers of the 
district. Africans are then hired 
out by the day to the farmers at 
10 cents each; this money is not 
even paid to them but held by the 
government until their release.” 


“The revelations recently made 
about farm labor have shocked 
South Africa and the world. The 
government has now temporarily 
halted the system and promised to 
conduct an inquiry, but we doubt 
whether they have the will or the 


(D-N. C.), and Greathouse. 


Greathouse 


abroad. 


FARM PROSPERITY is necessary for industrial prosperity, Pat 

Greathouse (right), director of the Agricultural Implement Dept. . 
of the Auto Workers, emphasized to members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee.. Left to right, Rep.-Lester R. Johnson (D-Wis.), 
Rep. Ross Bass (D-Tenn.), Committee Chairman. Harold D. _— 


Urges Law 


_@ Ree Oe s 

To Raise Farm Income 
Auto Workers Vice Pres, Pat Greathouse has “urged Congress 
to enact a national farm program aimed at raising farm income, 


protecting family farms from absorption by giant agricultural corpo- 
rations and using surplus food to feed hungry people at home and 


Greathouse, director of the 
UAW’s Agricultural Implement 
Dept., presented his testimony to 
the House Agriculture Committee 
over the loud protest of Rep. 
Charles B. Hoeven (R-Ia.). 

Hoeven was overruled by Com- 
mittee Chairman Harold D. Cooley 
{D-N, C.) as the Iowa GOP veteran 
waved a copy of Greathouse’s pre- 
pared statement and protested that 
-it was a “political tirade” which he 
said “has no business being pre- 
sented to the committee.” Hoeven 
charged that the UAW’s political 
activities were designed to “drive 
the Republican members out of 
Congress.” 

When Greathouse completed 
his statement, which emphasized 
the interdependence of farmers 
and wage-earners, Rep. Ross Bass 
(D-Tenn.) praised it as a “con- 
structive” contribution to the 
committee’s deliberations. Cooley 
said he didn’t agree with Hoe- 
ven’s claim that it was a political 
tirade, adding “but if it is, it is 
a pretty good tirade.” 

Key points made by Greathouse 
included: — 

@ Direct production payments 
to farmers, without excessive sub- 
sidies to big corporate-type farms, 
have the least effect on consumers’ 
food prices and are preferable to 
other systems of farm price sup- 
ports, 

@ The system of democratically- 
elected county committees of farm- 
ers, scrapped by Agriculture Sec. 
Ezra Taft Benson, “was and is a 
sound way-to promote efficient ad- 
ministration of farm programs.” 

@ Only a “dribble” of surplus 


food is reaching needy Americans. 
Congress should give “careful con- 
sideration to an all-out program for 
the use of our agricultural abun- 
dance to maintain the peace of the 
world and aid the underdeveloped 
nations.” 

Greathouse labeled the Eisen- 
hower farm program “a -failure.” 
He said it has succeeded only in 
forcing 672,000 families off the 
land since 1952 and driving down 
the price received by farmers for 
their crops—and had not solved 
the problem of overproduction and 
underconsumption. 


Teachers to Study 
Job Stabilization 


Chicago—Ten percent of the na- 


‘tion’s teachers switch to other occus 


pations each year, Pres. Carl J. 
Megel of the Teachers declared in 
announcing a series of summer 
workshops geared to finding ways 
to stabilize the profession. 


Week-long sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School for Work-. 
ers, the University of Connecticut 
and the University of California 
will explore collective bargaining 
as a means of making teaching con- 
ditions more attractive. They will 
also discuss legislation for better 
tenure, school financing and_state- 
supported pay scales. The seminars 
are being coordinated by AFT Vice 
Pres. Glenn A. Parish. 

Emphasizing the seriousness of 
the exodus of trained teachers, 
Megel declared that the nation’s 
schools will reopen after Labor 
Day with “a shortage of everything 
except students.” 


the union declared. 


wish to do much about it.” 1 


Rubber Workers to Appeal 
O'Sullivan Court Ruling 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Workers will appeal to the Su- 
preme Court an appellate court decision barring them from 
| picketing and boycotting the O’Sullivan Rubber Heel Co, 

The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Richmond, Va., by 

a 2-to-1 decision upheld the National Labor Relations Board 
in ruling that the union must cease picketing and the boycott. 
The case arose in Winchester, Va., when the union was forced 
to strike after winning an NLRB election. The company 
brought in strikebreakers, who then voted the union out, 

Chief Judge Simon Sobeloff dissented from the ruling. 

To ‘accept the decision, the URW said, would mean that 
peaceful picketing would be denied workers who have been 
injured by the hiring of strikebreakers and deny them the 
right to publicize the wrongs they suffered. 
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CONGRATULATIONS WERE IN ORDER for Earl R. Laing (center) when he was acquitted of 
murder in the death of Royal Canadian Mounted Police Constable William Moss during a police 
assault on a Woodworkers’ picket line at Badger, Nfld. Laing’s wife, right, greets him. 


Picketing Logger Not Guilty 
In Death of Canadian ‘Mountie’ 


St. John’s, Nfld.—Earl Ronald Laing, who was on the picket line when striking members of the 

~ Woodworkers were attacked by armed Royal Canadian Mounted Police and provincial constables 
at Badger, Nfld., has been acquitted of the murder of RCMP Constable William Moss. : 

Moss died in a Grand Falls, Nfld., hospital three days after-taking part in the assault against 

the strikers, who walked out last Dec. 31 to enforce demands on the Anglo-Newfoundland De- 


velopment Co. for improvements® 


in a wage scale of $1.05 an hour 
and a 10-hour day with a 60-hour 
week. _ 

Freed after less than an hour of 
deliberation by the Supreme Court 
of Newfoundland, Laing left the 
crowded court room to the spon- 
taneous cheers of the spectators. 
Just outside the door, he broke 
imto a wide grin and shook hands 
with his attorney, James Higgins... 

His wife, who was at his side, 
James Green, of the IWA legal 
staff, who assisted in the defense. 

The-police attack followed dem- 
agogic blasts against the union by 
Premier Joseph Smallwood, who 
declared he would drive the Wood- 
workers out of the province, and 
the enactment of viciously anti- 
labor legislation which the trade 
wnion movement is seeking to be 
declared illegal. 

The prosecution called 12 wit- 
messes during Laing’s trial. The 
defense offered but two—Laing, 
who is 39, and his cousin, Clifford 
Laing. 

The defendant testified that he 
was not an IWA member, al- 
though he had paid dues about 
two years ago. He said he picked 
up a stick to defend himself from 
the clubs and riding crops of the 
police after hearing his cousin 
cry, “Don’t kill me, don’t kill 
me! I surrender!” He was lean- 
ing on the stick when the police 
came toward him, and he tried 
to flee but was caught and hurled 
to the ground, he testified. 

Provincial Constable John Gath- 


British Columbia 
Loggers Strike 


Vancouver, B. C.—More 
than 27,000 members of the 
Woodworkers walked out of 
Canadian West Coast lumber 
camps to enforce demands 
for a 20 percent \wage in- 
crease. 

The provincewide strike is | 
the first since 1952, when the 
IWA was on the picket lines 
for 45 days. It brought a~ 
denunciation of management 
by Labor Minister Lyle 
Wicks, who said he was 
“keenly disappointed” by the 
industry’s inflexible position 
during final bargaining. Man- 
agement’s best offer was 12 
cents an hour spread over 2 
years, with an additional 6 
cents to skilled workers this 
year. The present base rate 
is $1.72 an hour. 


erall gave evidence showing that 
the only civilian close enough to 
hit Moss was not Earl Laing. 
RCMP Acting Sgt. Vincent Noo- 
nan testified the strikers and pickets 
“didn’t have any sticks, axes or 
other weapons that I could see,” 
although the police had clubs and 
riding sticks. 

Meantime, the province’s 20,000 
organized workers, acting through 
the Newfoundland Federation- of 
Labor, are turning to political ac- 
tion in an effort to gain repeal of 
Smallwood’s anti-labor laws. 


Strike Trial Shift Denied 


Henderson Defendants 


- Henderson, N. C.—Eight officers 
and members of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America were denied 
a change of venue as their trial 
began here on criminal conspiracy 
charges. They contended it would 
be impossible to get a faif trial in 
this strife-torn community. 

Although Judge Raymond Mal- 
lard rejected the request that the 
trial be moved to another county, 
he granted a motion to have the 
jurors chosen from another county. 

‘ TWUA Vice Pres. Boyd A. 

Payton, charged with two TWUA 

staffers and five strikers with 

conspiring to dynamite build- 


ings of the struck Harriet-Hen- 
derson-.Cotton Mills, was ordered 
by the court to refrain from any 
criticism of the trial on the un- 
fon’s daily radio broadcasts. 
Payton: agreed to discontinue 
broadcasts during the duration of 
the trial. 

After three days prainye of* the 
jury had not been completed as 
both defense and prosecution fteely 
exercised their right to challenge 
prospects. 

Among.-the lawyers defending the 
‘strike leaders is Hugo Black, Jr., 


of Birmingham, Ala., son of the 


U. S. Supreme Court justice. — 


Their «resentment against the 
premier was strengthened when he 
and his administration refused to 
acknowledge a request from the 
federation for a meeting~to receive 
labor’s annual legislative proposals 
—a course NFL officers called “a 
violation of one of the cardinal 
processes of the British pete 
tary system.” 

Labor “Action Committees 
have been set up in many parts 
of the province, and a series of 
mass meetings has been held at 
which the issues are explained. 
One of Smallwood’s laws out- 
lawed recognition of the TWA 
as a bargaining agent for work- 
ers and was followed by forma- 
tion of a government-sponsored 
company union. 


The Canadian Labor Congress’ 
campaign for funds to support the 
strikers and. their families has re- 
sulted in gifts of about $600,000. 
Scores of tons of clothing and food 
have ‘been shipped to them from all 
parts of Canada and many sections 
of the United States. 


Sheet Metal 
Local Sets Up 


dren members of Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 55 will enter Adel- 
phi College next fall on four-year 


management fund. 


in January 1958, when the 700- 
member union voted to pass up 
part of a wage increase in favor of 
a 3 percent payroll contribution by 
employers to finance apprentice- 
ship programs, special shop courses 
and advanced training for journey- 
men. 

Four representatives each from 
the union and the Nassau & Suffolk 
Roofing & Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association administer the joint 
fund. 

The scholarship program was : be- 
gun, Local 55 Pres. Joseph Fred- 
erick said, to increase the educa- 
tional opportunities for children of 
union members. Selection of the 
winners will be made by a faculty 
committee from Adelphi College 


here. 


4. Scholarships | 


Garden City, N. Y.—Four chil- | : 


scholarships provided by a union-| | 


The $15,000 for the scholarship | | 
program comes from a fund set up| | 


Gilbert Sounds Keyno 


program for economic justice. 


* 


a” 


demand modern work rules and 
blast rail management for its at- 
tempts to turn public opinion 


¢| against locomotive firemen as the 


86-year old union opened its con- 
vention sessions in the Municipal 
Auditorium here. 


“There is no room in this broth- 


|erhood or in railroading for the 


man of organization that believes 
the second man on the locomotive 
is expendable,” Gilbert said. “He is 
not expendable and will be on every 
locomotive as long as he defends 
and fights for his rights.” 

The program developed by this 
convention, he declared, “must 
leave no doubt in the minds of 
the railroad corporations that we 
expect to preserve the right to 
continue to perform our duties, 
and that these duties will not be 
transferred to others.” 

Gilbert set improved wages- 
and a shorter workday as eco- 
nomic goals. 

Sharing the platform with the 
union president during the first 
week were Minnesota’s Gov. Orville 
L. Freeman (D), W. P. Kennedy, 
president of the Railroad Train- 
men, Ruben Levin, editor and man- 
ager of the newspaper Labor, and 
Leverett Edwards, member of the 
National Mediation Board. 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
postponed an appearance because 
of the‘deadlock in the steel industry, 
but will speak later. Sen. Hubert H. 
HuMmphiréy (D-Minn:) also is sche- 
duled ‘to speak. 

Freeman Hits Administration 

Freeman roasted the Eisenhower 
Administration for its “inadequate 
leadership.” The youthful Minne- 
sota chief executive expressed shock 
at the President’s recent veto of 
the housing bill and accused the 
Administration of following poli- 
cies developed in the “age of scar- 
‘city” even though the country: has 
emerged into an “age of plenty.” 

Gilbert warned of difficult days 
ahead. He said rail management 
was a “formidable opponent” and 
already had undertaken a “concert- 
ed, expensive degrading villification 
of railroad- workers.” 

He charged the railroads with 
a scheme to avoid collective bar- 
gaining. The carriers hope to 
have a presidential commission 
study work rules so that “a group 


Some 940 delegates heard Gilbert® 


outside the bedustry-—which is 
not concerned with the give and 
take of collective bargaining— 
will give semi-official status to 
their program of job slaughter,! 
he said. 
In his review of the six years 
since the last convention, Gilben 
listed as “historic” the union’s affijj. 
ation with the AFL-CIO. It wa 
the first railroad operating brother. 
hood to affiliate, breaking the 
BLFE’s 85-year tradition as an ‘in. 
dependent in the labor movemént 


Gilbert Cites Gains 

Major and significant. economi¢ 
gains have been won by the Broth. 
erhood, Gilbert reported, since ‘the 
1953 convention. Engineers, ‘fire. 
men, hostlers and hostler helper 
represented by the brotherhood re. 
ceived wage increases ranging from 
59.5 cents per hour to more than 
98 cents, depending on the craft 
and type of service. 

Gilbert also reported major gains 
in benefits paid under provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


Postal Groups 
Map Plans 
For Merger 


Eight postal organizations, with 
a reported membership totaling 
more than 250,000, have agreed 
on plans for a federation of postal 
unions which they hope will lead 
to eventual merger into’ a single 
organization. 

Paul Nagle, president of the Pos 
tal Transport Association and chair 
man of the unification committee, 
said his group has drafted a pro- 
posed constitution to be submitted 
next year to the conventions. of 
the participating organizations. 

The plan, agreed to by represent: 
atives of the eight unions—four af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO and four 
unaffiliated—calls for each union 
to initially retain its identity. 

AFL-CIO unions participating 
in the unification talks are the Let 
ter Carriers, Mail Handlers, the 
Postal Transport Union, and the 
United Postal Workers, affiliated 


with the State, County & Municipal 


Employes. 


SWINGING HISTORIC gavel, 


| Gilbert was born, 


Pres. H. E. Gilbert prepares to 
open the convention of the Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen. 
The gavel dates from the union’s convention in 1906, the yeu 


— 


icon 


‘Rail Union Ascemby 5 
Plans Fight for Jobs|C 


St. Paul, Minn.—Delegates to the 37th. convention of the Loco. 
‘| motive Firemen & Enginemen began work on a militant program 
‘| to defend and enhance the craft of locomotive firemen after ’ hearing 
Pres. H. E. Gilbert in a keynote address call for a oka 
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Economic ‘Ration Says: : 


pospitals, airports and highways, 
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Shortage in Public Services 


Calls for ‘National Effort’ 


The AFL-CIO has Called for a “national effort, with federal government leadership and financial 
sid,” to relieve long-standing shortages in six major categories of public services. : 
Such an effort must be continued for 10 to 15 years in order to catch up with the backlog of 
gomet needs in education, housing, community facilities (such as water supply and sewerage), 


the AFL-CIO said. 


The program is set forth in the 
qurrent issue of Labor’s Economic 
Review, monthly publication of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Researche 
Most of the backlog grew up in 
the depression and war years from 
1929 to 1946, the labor federation 
x¢knowledged. But postwar efforts, 
especially under the present Admin- 
jsttation, have not even kept pace 
with the nation’s growth, it charged. 

“Tn good times, Americans have 
been. told that it would be infla- 
tionary to engage in a serious effort 
to expand public investment in pub- 
lic services and human welfare,” 
the publication said. “In recessions 
the refrain has been, the nation can- 
not afford it. And unmet needs have 
continued to grow.” 

Following is a summary of the 


AFL-CIO Asks Spur 
To Investment Abroad 


Despite the doubling of U.S. 
1950, the “crying needs” of the 


been met, the AFL-CIO has told Congress. 
And H. R. 5, a bill to encourage private investment abroad, 
would merely continue the current pattern favoring large corpora- 


AFL-CIO. proposals in each of the 
six Categories: 
Education—Nearly 500,000 
classrooms should be built in the 
next five years to eliminate present 
shortages, replace obsolete build- 
ings, accommodate population shifts 
and keep pace with the explosive 
increase in school enrollment. This 
would cost $4 billion a year—a 
sum unlikely to be available with- 
out. greatly increased federal aid. 
Also, federal grants-in-aid are es- 
sential to raise teachers’ salaries. 
Federal scholarships of $1,000 a 
year for 50,000 high school grad- 
uates in the top 25 percent of their 
classes would help to salvage an 
estimated 100,000 who now can- 
not afford to go to college. % 
Housing—At least 2 million new 


private foreign investment since 
underdeveloped nations has not 


tions, developed nations and the‘ 
extractive industries, Stanley H. 
Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO director of 
research, declared. 
. Ruttenberg told the House Ways 
& Means Committee investment 
should be directed “to those places 
where the need is most desperate” 
the underdeveloped nations. The 
Boggs bill, he said, would not re- 
flue govyerpmgat spopdipg for .for- 
eeeonpmic aid because the.in- 
vestment will not’ go! fo‘ the coun- 
tties where it is most needed, — 
He proposed legislation to ex- 
pand the Development Loan 

Fund, and the creation of fair 
labor standards and tax incen- 
tives to aid capital flow to the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The assumption that the bill 
would aid American industry is 
erroneous, said Ruttenberg, unless 
the U.S. “is prepared to extend its 
multilateral trade objectives with 
provisions for international fair la- 
bor standards and’ for a trade ad- 
justment program to avoid injury 
from the receipt of i increasing ven 
tities of imports.” 

Congress, he pointed out, has 
ignored the fair standards and 


COPE Meetings 
Move to Illinois 


An Illinois area conference set 
by the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education for Aug. 8-9 
in Chicago will be the finale in a 
series of 20 conferences held across 
the country since March. 

COPE Dir. James L. McDevitt, 
who will sit in -on the Illinois ses- 
sion, said that conferences held 
from New Hampshire and New 
York to California and Washing- 
ton have shown greatly increased 
political interest among unionists. 
Attendance has boomed every- 
where. : 

’ All unions, central labor groups 
and trades councils and all COPEs 


in Illinois have been invited. Dele-}: 


gates ate being urged to bring their 
wives and local COPEs are asked 
to send representatives of Women’s 
Activities Depts. 

* Discussion will take in COPE 
Organization, voter registration, 
Candidate appraisal, campaign 
strategy and ‘specific state and local 
problems, 


trade adjustment policies and 
“chosen only to permit steps to 
be taken to restrict imports when 
injury is threatened. This clearly 
jeopardizes the extension of muk 
tilateral trade.” 

Vietor Reuther..of the Auto 
Workers also testified against the 
measure, declaring the bill would 
enlarge existing loopholes in the 
tax laws which favor large corpo- 
rations without greatly increasing 


dwelling units a 
to a recent average of 1.2 million) 
are needed. These would include 
public housing for low-income 
groups and private housing, under 
long-term, low-interest, federally- 
backed mortgages, for middile-in- 
come families. This program should 
be coupled with urban redevelop- 
ment, coordinated metropolitan 
planning, elimination of discrimina- 
tion in housing, and an effective 
farm housing setup. 

Community facilities Federal 
loans and grants, and expanded fed- 
eral research, are needed to curb 
pollution of interstate river systems 
and to help hard-pressed state -and 
local governménts meet water sup- 
ply and sewerage needs. 

Hospitals—More than 1.2 mil- 
lion hospital beds, 5,000 public 
health centers, 15,000 diagnostic or 
treatment centers and 500 rehabili- 
tation centers are needed. The pres- 
ent Hill-Burton Act has helped and 
can continue to help meet the prob- 


year (compared |} 


lem if adequate funds are appropri- 
ated. 

The federal government should 
also assist in financing the 14 to 
20 new medical schools and 20 new 
dental schools the nation will need 
in the next decade; should step up 
expenditures for medical research, 
and should provide hospitalization 
and other health benefits for social 
security retirees. 


lion.a year for four years.is needed 
from federal sources as part of a 
$1.1 billion airport expansion pro- 
gram. 

Highways—The Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 should not be 


new investment in underdeveloped 
countries. 


and at the same time carry out 


‘Food for Peace’ Drive 


Endorsed by AFL-CIO 


The Unitgd States has enough surplus food to feed its own hungry 


Peace” campaign in the rest of the world, AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
H. H. Bookbinder told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Bookbinder testified in favor of a measure introduced by Sen. 


curtailed because of -the ill-advised 
“pay-as-you-build” amendment, 


the objectives of the “Food for 


Hubert H. Humphrey . (D-Minn.)®> 
and 10 co-sponsors which would 
expand overseas food operations. 

“Our. agricultural abundance is 
sufficiently great,” he declared, “to 
make it possible to use it more 
effectively overseas in Order to ad- 
vance the foreign policy of the 
United States and the humane ob- 
jective of reducing hunger through- 
out the world.” 


He recalled that earlier the 
AFL-CIO before the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee had urged 
approval of a measure to use 
surplus food “to eliminate hun- 
ger and malnutrition” in this 
country, and that this had since 
been acted upon favorably by a 
subcommittee. 

Bookbinder pointed out that each 
program rests on its own merits, 
but that public support for the 
“Food for Peace” plan would be 
difficult to generate “if the Congress 
fails to do its duty in regard to our 

own hungry Americans.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
the time has come to “revise, ex- 
pand and extend” Public Law 480, 
under which food is sent to other 
nations which need it, and said that 
the Humphrey proposal “points in 
the proper direction.” 


* 


He proposed that local currency 
sales of U.S. food be authorized at 


a rate of $2 billion annually for the 
next five years, instead of $1.5 bil- 
lion a year as authorized under PL 
480; that the bartering of U.S. food 
for strategic and other materials 
be continued; that emergency relief 
shipments to friendly countries be 
continued at a rate of up to $250 
million a year, and that the uses 
to which local currencies from food 
sales are put be broadened. 
Victor G. Reuther, administra- 
tive assistant to the president of 
the Auto Workers, also urged 
approval of the Humphrey pro- 
gram, declaring that surplus ag- 
ricultural products “are better 
than munitions and as good as 
gold in financing the only war 
we want to win, the effort to halt 
and begin to close the widening 
gap in per capita incomes be- 
tween the have and have-not 
peoples of the- world.” 

“The cold war continues to re- 
quire strength in missiles and guns,” 
he said. “But to break out of the 
over-accelerating arms race, we 
need to use food, the munition of 
physical and mental strength, se- 
curity and peace. 

“Used with boldness, sympathy 
and skill, it will not be resented as 
part of a dumping operation, but 
will be welcomed as supplemental 


Airports—More than $100 mil-} 


Morgantown, W. Va., 


Standards Act. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
an hour or more. 

Under subcommittee questioning, 
Mitchell had said exemption of 
workers like those in the retail and 
service field never had been war- 
ranted in his opinion. ; 


Approved by Voice Vote 
The subcommittee action came 
by voice vote, with four Democrats 
and a Republican, Sen. Winston L. 
Prouty (Vt), present. Kennedy 
said he heard no dissent. 

The revised bill will affect 
chiefly an estimated 6.6 million 
retail and service workers and 
benefit laundry workers, local 
transit employes, seamen, tele- 
phone operators, small loggers 
and fruit and vegetable process- 
ing workers. 


These are the chief amendments: 


—The 24 million workers now 
covered will be raised to a 
$1.15 minimum on the effective 
date of a new law and to $1.25 a 
year after. 


—Retail and service employes in 
firms with over $750,000 an- 
nual gross sales would receive mini- 
mum wages and a straight-time 
work week on this schedule: $1 
and 46 hours the first year; $1.10 
and 44 hours the second; $1.20 
and 42 hours the third and $1.25 
an hour with a 40-hour week from 
the fourth year on. 
In this group are all large retail 
businesses, hotels, restaurants and 
theaters. 


For those retail and service 
workers in firms doing less than 
$750,000 in gross sales but 
which affect interstate commerce, 
a $1 minimum would apply 18 
months after the effective date. 
cans overtime provision. would 


FPF ley and drycleaning 
3 workers would have the same 
wage-hour change as retail-service 
if in firms with annual sales vol- 
umes of $250,000 or more or with 
15 percent commercial work. The 
$1 after 18 months and no over- 
time pay rule would cover the 
smaller firms. 

This would bring fully under the 
law some 210,000 of the estimated 


development capital.” 


ee 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS of Clothing Workers Local 347, 
display 101-foot-long petition, signed by 
more than 650 workers in 18 locals, asking that Congress modern- 
\ize and expand protection of low-wage workers under a, Labor 


— 


Senate Group Boosts 


Minimum Wage to $1.25 


workers now without wage-hour 
protection and help most of the re- 
mainder with the $1 minimum. 


—Loeal transit workers would 

be included on the same basis 

as retail-service. Some 100,000 are- 
now exempt. 


—Seamen would be covered like 

retail-service, but their over- 

time pay exemption would be con- 
tinued. 


—Telephone switchboard opera- 
tors. would be covered like re- 
tal-service, except where the ex- 
change is located in the employe’s 
home. Some 22,000 to 47,000 
workers are affected. 


—Small loggers would be cov- 

ered on the same basis as 
retail-service, with a complete 
exemption continuing for logging 
operations employing eight or 
fewer. Some 86,000 workers 
would be brought under the law, 
which now excmpts firms with 12 
or fewer. 


—Taxicabs will continue to be 
exempt. 


—Small newspapers and news- 
boys will continue to be ex- 


empt. ; 
1 —Fruit and vegetable canning 
y and processing workers will 
benefit by having their overtime 
pay exemption period reduced. The 
present seasonal exemption gives 
employers overtime pay exemption 
for up to 12 hours a day or 56 
hours a week for 28 weeks.. This 
would be cut to 20 weeks during 
the first year and 14 weeks the sec- 
ond year and after. 
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522,000 laundry and drycleaning' 
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McClellan Demands Stig Law: 


_AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D, C., ‘SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1959 


Charges, Denials Fly F fiercely. 
As Hoffa, Probers Clash Again 


The McClellan special Senate committee has wound up its current probe of the Teamsters, com- 

piling a 2,432-page record brimming with testimony charging sellouts of union members, deals with 

. Communist-linked groups, unexplained sources of cash—and spiced by fiery flareups between Com- 
mittee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy and Teamster Pres, James R. Hoffa. 

Committee Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) closed the hearings with a blast at Hoffa as 


“the fountainhead of corruption” in@— 

the Teamsters. 

: Charging that Hoffa “has_ re- 
peatedly shunted aside the interest 


_ and welfare of rank-and-file mem-' 


bers while making deals with major 
employers,” McClellan said the so- 
lution was “strong, remedial legis- 
lation” to remove corruption from 
labor-management relations. 

. Hoffa; who spent nine hours at 

the witness table, flared angrily - 
when Kennedy accused him of 

- betraying his members by agree- 

ing to substandard contracts with 

management officials friendly to 

Hoffa. ‘ 

“Fhere was no sellout. There 
is no sellout,” Hoffa retorted. He 
shouted “that’s a lie’ when Ken- 
nedy asked him if it wasn’t correct 
that money Hoffa said Teamsters 
Vice Pres. Owen Bert Brennan had 
won for him at the racetracks really 
came from employers as “payoffs.” 

Sale of Trucks 


Earlier the committee had heard 
a Kansas City, Mo., employer, 
Richard Riss, identified as a friend 
of Hoffa, testify that he had sold 
four-year-old trucks to his drivers 
for more than he had paid for them 
when they were new. 

Riss claimed the sale of the 
trucks didn’t violate a contract 
clause protecting employes against 
being required to purchase their 
own vehicles because the truck 
leases were handled through a sepa- 
rate corporation, which he owned. 
_ “T's true that T talk tomyself-on 
one hand and to myself on the other 


hand, but they are two different 
companies,” Riss told the commit- 
tee.. 

A former Riss Co. driver, Ar- 
duth L. Anderson, said he agreed to 
buy a truck last year in order to 
keep his job. He said he quit in 
February, surrendering the truck 
and most of his equity in it, because 
he wasn’t making a living. 

Anderson said drivers in Kansas 
City and other company terminals 
had their membership transferred 
to Hoffa’s home Local 299 in De- 
troit. 

“There was no iuesint, ‘no 
grievance book and no way to 
file a grievance unless you — 
a train and welt to Detroit,” 
said. - 

A committee staff hivialiaiton 
reported that 132 of the 243 trucks 
leased to employes in 1958 have 
been repossessed and employes who 
lost their trucks had paid a total of 
$228,000 towards the purchase 
price. = 

Riss acknowledged that he had 
obtained an oral agreement from 
Hoffa allowing him to pay an extra 
1.5 cents a mile instead of fringe 
benefits and breakdown expenses to 
his drivers. He said the arrange- 
ment “economically was the great- 
est thing” for the company. 

Hoffa, who admitted having been 
a guest at a Riss fishing camp in 
Canada on several occasions with 


other Teamster officials, ore 
z 


Given Labor Support 


The AFL-CIO has called on Congress to reject the President’s 
proposal to repeal the interest rate ceiling on long-term government 
bonds as “not needed at this time to protect the solvency of the 


federal government.” 


In a letter to all members of Congress containing a statement of 


the AFL-CIO position, Legislative®. 


Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller declared 
‘ the government has successfully 
met its needs for over 42 years, 
through wars and_ depressions, 
“without breaching the 4.25 per- 
cent interest rate ceiling. . . . The 
AFL-CIO believes no change can 
be justified.” 

His letter said the Administra- 
tion’s “hard money” policies, in 
‘ effect since 1953, have resulted in 
tremendous costs heaped on mil- 
lions of private borrowers and 
governments “while money lenders 
are reaping handsome profits with- 
out providing added service.” 

The statement listed the follow- 
ing reasons for opposing the Presi- 
dent’s proposal: 

@ Any present scarcity of loan- 
able funds is due to temporary 
factors due to the upturn in the 
business cycle and is likely to taper 
off. 

@ The Administration has “un- 
dermined the market” for long-term 
bonds by “incessant scare talk 
about: inflation” which has driven 
savers out of the bond market and 
into the stock market. The 1954 
dividend tax credit law, pushed by 
the Administration, also has en- 
couraged investors to favor stocks 
_ over U.S. bonds. 

@ The new money needs of the 
Treasury will be “greatly dimin- 
ished” as the current recovery sub- 
stantially raises federal revenue. 

@ The Treasury can meet its 
needs through short-term borrow- 
ing on which no interest rate ceil- 
ing exists, or the Federal Reserve 


Board can purchase long-term 
bonds and sell off short-term bills. 

@ The use of long-term. bonds 
has not been a major source of 
federal financing. 

The long-run effect of repeal, 
said the statement, “would be to 
transfer even more of the income of 
American families to the banking 
community.” 

The AFL-CIO noted that the 
Administration policy of stretch- 
ing out the long-term debt by 
raising interest rates_has failed 
and that in six years the ma- 
turity of the debt actually has 
been reduced from 5.4 years to 
4.9 years. 

High interest rates, it adds, did 
not achieve economic growth and 
stability as seen from the record of 
two sharp recessions. Higher in- 
terest rates have also increased the 
interest payment on the national 
debt from less than $6.4 billion in 
1954 to an expected $8.5 billion 
for fiscal 1960, 

The House Ways & Means 
Committee has voted in princi- 
ple to give the President au- 
thority for two years to lift the 
per ya rate on long-term bonds 

and urged the FRB to consider 
purchase of government bonds 
as a monetary policy tool. 

The Treasury, which at first wel- 
comed the approach, is reportedly 
haying second thoughts in view of 
strong FRB opposition to the bond- 
purchasing approach. 

The House group has not yet re- 
ported out a formal bill containing 
the compromise features. 


the truck ' 
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Bond Interest Limit 


‘|Goldblatt was a Communist. 


on the road after the company “al- 
most went bankrupt.” 

Hoffa said he considered the 
price asked for the trucks too 
high but that Riss was in the 
hetter bargaining position, and 
“this was the best sees itn 
to work out.” 

The committee ran into a dead- 
end in trying to uncover the source 
of $10,000, in $50 bills handed to 
an attorney representing Bernard 
Spindell, who with Hoffa and Bren- 
nan was acquitted last year of 
charges of wiretapping. The at- 
torney, Edward H. Levine, said he 
had seen Brennan hand an envelope 
containing the $10,000 to Spindell 
who, in turn, passed it over to 
Levine. 

. Takes Fifth 

Brennan refused to answer ques- 
tions about the money, citing the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Hoffa, asked about the money, 

shrugged and said Brennan didn’t 

‘discuss the matter with him. 
“Ask Brennan,” he suggested. 

Hoffa agreed there was a defense 
fund raised at that time and he 
referred the committee to Walter 
Schuler, business agent for Team- 
sters Local 337 in Detroit, who he 
said was in charge of the fund. , 
Schuler, called to testify, also 
took the Fifth Amendment. 

The committee spent consider- 
able time exploring Hoffa’s rela- 
tions with the unaffiliated West 
Coast longshoremen’s union headed 
~hlarry.Bridges..... 

Hoffa’ defended “Teamster-ILWU 

ties and said he didn’t think 
Bridges or ILWU Sec.-Treas. Louis 
He 
said the ouster by the former CIO 
of the ILWU, the United Electrical 
Workers and other unions held to 
be Communist dominated was an 
attempt “to destroy militancy in the 
organized labor movement.” 
The Teamsters’ president denied 
charges by New York Attorney 
Bartley C. Crum that Hoffa and 
Goldblatt had approached him with 
a proposal that Crum succeed God- 
frey P. Schmidt as the monitor rep- 
resenting an anti-Hoffa group on 
the court-appointed board. Hoffa 
said the proposal had come from 
Crum in a deal involving payment 
to Schmidt of $105,000 in legal 
fees which Schmidt has been trying 
to collect from the Teamsters. 

Both agreed that Goldblatt was 
an intermediary. Goldblatt refused 
to testify, citing the Fifth Amend- 
ment. . Hoffa said he couldn’t re- 
member details of telephone con- 
versations with Goldblatt. 


Fraternal 
Insurance 


Strike Won 


Detroit—The Insurance Work- 
ers have won an 11-day strike at 
the home office of the Maccabeés 
here in which the principal issue 
was job security during a period of 
technological changes and automa- 
tion. 

IWIU Vice Pres. ~Arthait Higgin- 
son said the strike was caused by 
the company’s refusal to renew a 
contract provision protecting em- 
ployes against technological dis- 
placement or loss of pay unless the 
union agreed to limit the protection 
to persons on the payroll before 
July 1, 1957. 

The union, IWIU Local 1687; 
won in the strike settlement full 
job protection for all 170, work- 
ers. 


THE FIRST PRESS RUN starts-on the new presses of the railroag 
brotherhoods’ widely-respected weekly paper, Labor. G. E. Leigh 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, right 
pushes the button under direction of Ed Schiller, foreman of 
pressroom and an employe of Labor for 35 years. 


Debt-Free Headquarterg™ 


AFL-CIO Sec. Treas. William F. Schnitzler blasted the Eiseg 
hower Administration for “penny-pinching” on hospitalization bens 
efits for govenrment workers while proposing bond-interest hikeg 

“which would pour billions . . . into the coffers of the bankers.” 

Schnitzler’s attack on the Administration’s “false economy” wal 


the new headquarters building of 
the Post Office Clerks in Washing- 
ton. i 

Top congressional and govern- 
ment leaders and representatives of 
other government unions joined 
_jbundreds of guests at the festive 
eccasion. 


7 , or pete 
The modern, light-green spandrel 


glass facade, five-story building in 
downtown Washington is debt-free. 
Its $750,000 cost was met by a 
building fund created at t the union’s 
1941 convention in St. Louis. 

Guest speakers urged the rer 

turn of the breakaway National 
Post Office Clerks Union, formed 
after members in several locals 
withdrew from the Federation 
about a year ago. 

Pres. J. Cline Bom who pre- 
sided at the dedicatiOn, recalled 
that the union started out with a 
one-man, one-room headquarters 
when it moved here in 1913. 

Assistant Postmaster Gen. Eu- 
gene J. Lyons congratulated the 
union both on its debt-free build- 
ing “in these days of reckless spend- 
ing” and on its “business acumen” 
in renting the ground floor to the 
government as a postal substation. 

Raising a “delicate” matter, 
Lyons also remarked that divisions 
among ‘postal clerks have caused 
“considerable friction” and affected 
the efficiency of post offices in 
larger cities. He labeled the break 
a “dual unionism” which the de- 
partment does not favor and said 
he felt postal employes should 
speak “with a single voice.” 

Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S.C.) 
also said he hoped the clerks 
“who have gone astray will re- 
turn to the fold.” Johnston, 
chairman of the Post Office & 
Civil Service Committee, said 
the Clerks have an “enviable” 
‘record of service and that any 
postal clerk “who is not a mem- 
ber is sharing benefits he is not 
‘paying for.” ‘ 

Singled out for special tribute 
during the ceremonies were three 
former presidents: Edward B. Gol- 
tra, now of Manassas, Va., who 
helped organize postal clerks in 
Chicago and who served as first 
president when the union received 


delivered at ceremonies dedicating} 


its AFL charter in 1906; Gilbem 
E. Hyatt, president from 1921 @ 
1923, who attended with his wif@ 
and Leo E. George, House’s pre 
decessor, who served from 19 
to 1956. 
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House Unit } 
Set to Report 
Labor Bill. 


The House Labor Committ¢ 
driving through its section-by-seg 
tion revision 6f the Senate-pass 
labor-management bill, is 
to complete action the week of Jul 
20 and report to the House a mod 
fied committee version. 

In a tentative vote the committe 
knocked out the criminal penaltiegy 
imposed for violations of ‘the right 
of union members which the Sema 
ate bill sought to guarantee in tq 
so-called “bill of rights” sponsoré@a™y 
by Sen. John L. McClellan (2 
Ark.). 

The committee divided 14 to 
13 on its tentative vote. Spon 
sors of the amendment said they 
would seek to offer some other 
enforcement technique rather 
than criminal prosecutions and 
heavy fines and prison terms. 

The committee ‘also made tentas 
tive changes in language of the 
Senate version of the “dill Of 
rights.” All changes a ' 
final action again after a perfectedy 
bill has been drafted for committee 
action. 

Still before the group as the AFL7g 
CIO News went to press were prong 
posals for modifications in the Taft™ 
Hartley amendments includes) in they 
Senate bill, _ 
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